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@ Highly significant gains in learning speed and 
in retention are achieved with the aid of sound 
hlms screened by the RCA “*400”’. 

This lighter weight, ALL-PURPOSE 16mm 
projector more effectively meets the needs of 
today’s church classrooms and auditoriums. Re- 
ligious teachers enjoy using the RCA “400” be- 
cause of its superior performance, convenience and 
simplicity of operation, protection of valuable films. 


Brighter Pictures! 

Straight-line optical system gives brighter illumi- 
nation and clear, sharply defined pictures from 
either black-and-white or full color films. 


Voices, music and sound effects are reproduced 
with dramatic realism and unparalleled sound 
quality. You change from “Sound” to “‘Silent”’ 
operation by merely turning a knob. 





For CLEARER PROJECTION 
... BETTER SOUND 


... SIMPLIFIED OPERATION 
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Simplified Operation! 

The RCA “400” is the easiest of all sound projec- 
tors to thread. All controls are centrally located. 
It is so simple in design a child can operate it. 
Re-wind without changing reels or belts. 


Lighter Weight! 

Projector weighs but 39 pounds, while the speaker 
weighs only 28 pounds. Compact, convenient to 
handle and easily portable. 


SEE IT... HEAR IT! 


Before deciding to buy any projector make a 
proof-test with your own 16mm sound films. For 
illustrated brochure and name of nearest dealer— 
write: Sound and Visual Products, Dept. 24F-V, 


RCA, Camden, N. J. As 
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FIRST IN SOUND 
FINEST IN PROJECTION 


SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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| Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 


Sp HELPFUL BOOKS YOU SHOULD OWN 











True affection and love must be 
earned. 


First Steps In Prayer 


BY KERMIT R. OLSEN 


A book for those who are reaching for ways 
of approaching the power of God through 
prayer, written in the tremendous conviction 
that prayer can get through to God—and can 
help! 


* * * 


Hurry never got anybody anything 
but bothered. 


* * * 


Tact is the essence of charm, of gra- 
ciousness, of gentleness. 
* * * 


Take an interest in something besides 


yourself. “About the best book with which the 


$1.25 earnest seeker can start.”—Glen Clark 
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Is God In There? 
BY CHARLES TUDOR LEBER 


An inventory of the dangers and problems 


The person who talks most is wrong 
oftenest. 
ok * ok 


Never attack for a loss when you 
can retreat for a gain. 
aa . * 
Mark well your habits! They will 
either make or mar you. 
+. 2 


confronting the Church—written by a rising 


Christian statesman who lives in the conquer- 
ing conviction that God is in there—in the 
Church. 


Civility costs nothing; lack of it cost 
many a man his position. 
ace ke tod ““A worthy successor to the late Rob- 
ert E. Speer.’’—Presbyterian Outlook 


$2.50 


Leisure is best enjoyed by the man 
who labors hard and long. 
* * * 


Insincerity and broken promises 


cause us to lose faith in mankind. i - 
art, Bible Quizzes 


Our problem is to reconcile ourselves 
to the inevitable and unavoidable. 
* * * 
Cease minimizing your blessings and 


exaggerating your misfortunes. 
* * * 


Seek wisdom and guidance from God, 


that you may avoid life’s pitfalls. 
* * * 


True love prevents the excess of 
jealousy and restrains its morbid mani- 
festations. 
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BY VERNON HOWARD 


B 

eh Sixty-four pages of sparkling, lively, stimulating quizzes 
on a wide variety of Biblical and religious subjects. It 

a? lifts Bible study out of the realm of tedium and makes 

K it a game—a game both old and young will enjoy. 
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$1.50 


Jesus And Our Human Problems 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


Dr. Speer at his peak, discussing the personality of 
Jesus in his relationship to God—and to humanity and 
humanity’s problems. This is easily the most popular 
of Dr. Speer’s books. 


* * oo 
Disappointment will be our portion 


if we expect success without effort. 
* * * 


Consistent Christians always com- 
mand respect. 


A 


* * x 
Let your love be inspired by the spir- 
itual forces of life. 
*x * * 
Tolerance is the ability to appreciate 


the other person. 
* ¥ * 


- “Full of thunderbolt state- 
$2.50 ments.’’—The Quarterly Review 
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Wings Of Recovery 
S. Maurice Watts, writing of Scottish ab BY PAUL SIMPSON McELROY 
0 
4) 
Be 


customs, said: “In the case of wed- 
dings, however, frequently, though not 
universally, the minister is present. 


Faith and hope and courage for the sick and the shut-in, 
from the immortal works of philosophy, prayer, poetry, 
Umbrellas, gloves, handkerchiefs have prose and biographies of men and women who have con- 
seen usual. One minister of over fifty quered life. A book to lift the soul! 

ears experience told me that he had “ “Every preacher will find 
ever bought a handkerchief in his life. y $1.75 it useful.”—Gerald Kennedy 
‘he most popular gift now is a book 


oken, and what could be more accept-| FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY - NEW YORK 10 


ble to a minister?” 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


June for Homiletics 


It is interesting how the issues of 
a magazine gradually assume a defi- 
nite slant. For instance, our readers 
look for the annual planning number 
in July, the architectural issue in 
October, the Christmas features in 
November, the Lenten and Easter 
programs in February. 

June has gradually become the 
number in which homiletie contribu- 
tions predominate. They have been 
selected this year with the thought 
that the average church should have 
a successful summer program. 

It would be nice if, year after 
year, this issue could make a sub- 
stantial contribution to a more vig- 
orous summer ministry by Protes- 
tantism. 

William H. Leach. 
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ALL WE ASK 


IS THAT YO 














Prove to yourself which Electronic Organ 
offers the kind of music you want in your church 


@ If your church contemplates purchasing a new 
organ, remember these facts. Such an important 
investment demands thorough investigation. Once 
selected, a new organ becomes an integral part of 
your church structure for many years to come. To 
avoid regrets, learn all you can now about new 
electronic organs. 

Listen to the Wurlitzer Organ. This instrument 
derives its tones from fundamental sources that 
produce natural harmonics pleasing to the ear. Its 


Mail the coupon for name of dealer who 
will arrange a demonstration 


WuRLIIZER ORGAN 


Series 20—TIwo Manual 
“Speaks for Itself” 


music is wholly appropriate for devotional services. 

Here is an instrument whose console arrange- 
ments and playing dimensions conform rigidly to 
the recommendations of the American Guild of 
Organists . . . whose space requirements are no 
more than those of a small grand piano. . . the 
only electronic organ that supplies a crescendo 
pedal as standard equipment. 

Mail the coupon as the first step toward hearing 
this outstanding Wurlitzer Organ play. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dept. CM-6 


Please send me copy of your booklet ‘‘A Practical Approach To 
The Church Organ Problem.” 


Name of nearest dealer who will arrange a demonstration of the 
Wurlitzer Organ without obligation to me. 
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r all Protes 


Seruires 


“Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
FFX your good works and glorify your Father Who is in heaven’ 




























“Light” has from time immemorial been 
recognized as the symbol of God’s presence. 
In the Christian religion especially, the use 
of lighted lamps and candles to signify the 
spiritual light brought to the world by Christ, 
goes back to the early days of the Church's 
history. 

Church services that involve the burning of 

candles are, because of their beauty and in- 
Spiration, a growing-custom. Few ceremonies 
so adequately express man’s duty to carry the 
Light of Christ to others . . . inspire quiet 
prayer and meditation . . . encourage and in- 
crease regular attendance. 
k Will & Baumer religious candles are made 
in strict accordance with the high purpose for 
which they are used. Made of the finest ma- 
terials, they are smokeless, dripless and odor- 
Jess. They burn clearly and steadily under all 
conditions, 





There is a Will & Baumer candle for every service 
and ceremony, including Eucharistic Candles, 
Vesper Lights, Vigil Lights, etc. Will & Baumer 
representatives are within reach of every church in 
the country. Discuss your problems with them, or 
write the company direct. 





special Candlelight 
Service, prepared 
through the collaboration of several: well-known 
clergymen, has now been organized in printed 
form. We will gladly send you a copy on request. 


Write Dept. CM. 



















SOUNDMASTER CHIME RECORDS — 


PRET T 









The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records has a definite and 
sustained inspirational value—creates interest at every season of 
the year. In Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproductions 
in rich, clear, mellow tones of the choicest sacred music made by 
artists of renown. 
CHIMES @© ORGAN @® CHIMES AND VIBRAHARP 

WRITE FOR LIST OF 


SSONDMAS7E 
"PECOPOS 44 


Morrison Recording Laboratories 
DEPT. 3 AURORA, ILLINOIS" 
















Ministerial Oddities , 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner | 





In the Parish Church of South Peth- 
erton, England a service was held to 
honor the memory of Thomas Coke, 
the scholarly clergyman who associated 
himself with John Wesley, and virtu- 
ally founded Methodist foreign mis- 
Coke was a young curate at 
ignomini- 


sions. 
South Petherton, and was 
ously dismissed by his rector for being 
too much influenced by the Methodists. 
He was hooted out of the town amid 
the discordant clanging of the church 
bells. But time brought its revenge. 
The town and church which a century 
and a half ago treated Coke with con- 
tumely, marked the 125th anniversary 
of his death at sea while on his way 
to India as a missionary. 
e ok “ ok 

Some fifty years ago heresy hunters 
were in full cry against Rev. A. F. 
Barfield. He had delivered an address 
to the County Congregational Union 
on “Theological Perspective in its Rela- 
tion to the Work of the Age.” Against 
theology, which simply means men’s 
views of the Christian religion, he set 
the religion of love. Men study, he 
said, “theology more than Christ, they 
study what others have said, instead 
of seeing and feeling for themselves.” 
So dangerous were his views held to 
be that a vote of thanks to the speaker 
was objected to, lest the Union should 
be committed to the sanction of heresy. 
Mr. Barfield resigned his pastorate. 

ee -* 

In 1890 Dr. Marcus Dods was placed 
on trial before the Free Church Assem- 
bly of Scotland. A reporter wrote: 
“It is not easy to make real or even 
intelligible to the men and women of 
today what so deeply stirred their fath- 
ers half a century ago. The Dods case 
came on first. No less than five separ- 
ate resolutions were moved, seconded, 
debated and voted upon. From morn- 
ing till midnight the discussion went 
on.with unabated zest, not unmixed at 
times with something like fierceness, 
especially when the leader of the ‘High- 
land host,’ the redoubtable M’Askill, of 
Dingwall was on his feet. ‘Pass your 
motions and shield your professors,’ 
he cried, ‘and let the imsult of this 
House be given to the holy Word of 
God, and you may say good-bye as a 
free church to your future interests 
in the Highlands.’ ” 

a * 

In 1944 the Presbyterian Church of 
Torquay, England, called a German 
minister as pastor. As a result the 
officers resigned. A woman wrote: “I 


x 


am surprised that Christians should be 
(Turn to page 10) 
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There’s a Lot of Talk About 
The Pay Envelope 


VERYBODY’S talking about the necessity 
of increasing the pay of ministers. But 
there has been little done about it. From 

data available we believe that clergymen may 
be the greatest sufferers of inflation in our 
nation. 

Everybody has been talking about it. I am 
told that a prominent layman of one of our de- 
nominations arose in a national assembly and 
declared that the church should see that the 
ministers received increases. The thought was 
so popular that he was elected moderator of 
the denomination. Now, after a year, preach- 
ers are still trying to pay for 1948 food on 
1936 incomes. The bishops of the Methodist 
church, pressed by high cost of living, received 
substantial salary increases. The increase, 
with a higher housing allowance, amounts to 
$2000 per year. There are thousands of Meth- 
odist ministers who do not receive that much 
for the entire year’s work. 

The organization of churches is such that the 
responsibility for an adequate salary rests 
primarily with the local church. That means 
that the real initiative must rest with local 
leadership. This leadership must be prodded. 
The prodder must be a denominational leader 
or the local pastor. The pastor would prefer 
that the prodding come from the outside. But 
he will get quicker results if he undertakes it 
himself. 

A minister who has just left his church tells 
us that he made the change to get more money. 
“Tt’s much easier to move than to’ persuade a 
church to increase your pay,” he said. We sus- 
rect that much of the unrest among clergy has 
a basis in this condition. 

We want to see you get more pay. But try 
this method before you decide to leave the 
church. We know how embarrassing it is to 


go before the board to ask for more money. 
Instead pick out one of your leading laymen 
who is a board member. Tell him your story. 
Ask him if he will not present the matter to the 
official board. If he agrees, let him be your 
spokesman. You can then go to others and ask 
their support. Do your pleading privately. 
Use the gum shoe method. Don’t threaten to 
leave for greener fields if you don’t get a raise. 
Wait for an honest consideration. Many church 
boards are just waiting for someone to take 
the initiative. 


The chances are that this procedure will be 
productive. If it isn’t you can then fall back 
upon a new parish idea. 

In the last analysis every man must look out 
for himself in this life. Applaud the bishop 
when he says that ministerial incomes must be 
increased. But don’t expect him to deal spe- 
cifically at the parish level. Probably the rea- 
son he became a bishop was to get away from 
parish problems. 

In the last analysis its your job. You have 
a greater interest in your own security than 
anyone else can possibly have. 





Historic Resistance to a 


Conscript Army 


T was not until I read a communication by 
Thomas James Norton* that I recalled the 
fact that the value of a conscript army has 

long been debated in the democracies of the 
world. You can go back to the reign of Ed- 
ward III in England (1327-77) and find the 
subject under hot debate. There was a resist- 
ance against the practice inaugurated by the 
Normans which drafted men for the army 
upon any pretext. The result was legislation 
which forbade that any man be compelled to 


*Author of The Constitution of the United States: 
Its Sources and Its Application. 
(Turn to page 66) 
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The Pastor - Specialist or General 


Practitioner? 


dy Raymond Marshall Vincent* 


Is the pastor trying to do too much—to cover too wide an area 
of activities. This author thinks that he is. He urges the church to 
follow the apostolic plan of a diversified ministry in the church. 


HE comparison involved in this 

question is not, by any means, 

as naive as it may at first appear 
to be. Actually, there is a striking 
similarity, in many respects, between 
the ministry and the medical profes- 
sion. Each seeks to cure the illness 
of the same man, but not the same 
illness, for a plagued body is treated 
by the physician, whereas the faithful 
pastor deals with a sin-sickened soul. 


So obvious is the similarity that 
Jesus cited it to justify his mingling 
with “publicans and sinners.” ‘They 
that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick,” he said concerning 
souls as diseased as any physical body 
could possibly be. “The Cure of Souls” 
is an expression frequently used to 
designate the work of the minister 
who, in some churches, is referred to 
as The Curate, for the very logical 
yeason that curing sick souls is the 
supreme function of the minister, even 
as it was of his Master. 

The earliest physicians who were 
worthy of the name treated everything 
from colic pains in infants to senile 
debility in the aged. It was not until 
quite late in medical history that the 
idea of specializing in the treatment 
of disease began to gain ground, and 
this development must be regarded as 
a distinct advance. Obviously, he who 
has studied and practiced chiefly in 
the field of obstetrics, for instance, is 
better qualified to perform a necessary 
Caesarian section than is the small- 
town physician and surgeon who adver- 


tises his willingness and alleged abil--, 


ity to successfully treat all ills and 
operate on all organs. 

Wide indeed is the gulf which sep- 
arates the methods of the modern spe- 
cialist from those of the primitive 
medical doctor, but the separation is 
no greater than that which exists be- 
tween today’s pastor of an institu- 
tional church and his progenitor of 
less than three generations ago. 

Christianity’s first ministers were 
specialists. They were ordained and 


*Minister, First Baptist Church, Monessen, 
Pennsylvania. 


commissioned to evangelize the world, 
and refused to be swerved from their 
task by other projects, no matter how 
good these might be in themselves. As 
the gospel message spread, producing 
multitudes of new converts, it became 
necessary to devise some method of 
adequately caring for the poor and 
otherwise needy. Surely this demand- 
ed the personal attention of the apos- 
tolic band! Jesus had said, concerning 
food for the hungry, drink for the 
thirsty, clothing for the naked, hospi- 
tality to strangers, and visitation of 
the sick and imprisoned, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Was this not justification 
for the apostles themselves ministering 
to the needs of those Grecian widows? 


_The apostles did not think so. They 


knew that such action by them would 
result in the curtailment of their evan- 
gelistic ministry, or insufficient care 
for the Lord’s poor, for they could not 
give adequate attention to both at the 
same time. 

It is significant that seven deacons 
were ordained, as evidenced by the 
laying on of the apostles’ hands. The 
act of ordination did not involve the 
magical conveyance of ability and 
power; it was public testimony that 
the recipients had apostolic authority 
for engaging in a special ministry. 
This did not mean that the deacons 
were forbidden to preach, any more 
than that the apostles could never feed 
a hungry man, but it did mean that 
the chief mission of the deacons was 
as specific as that of the apostles. 

Further indication of the highly spe- 
cialized nature of the early Christian 
ministry is found in Paul’s use of the 
human body as a figure to illustrate 
the definiteness of each minister’s 
function. “For the body is not one 
member,” he wrote, “but many.” Each 
member, or organ, has a_ particular 
work to do and, in a healthy condition, 
does not interfere with the work of 
another. d 

‘As in the body, so in the ministry— 
it is a case of “to each his own.” That 


is a principle as effective in the care 
of souls as it is in the treatment of 
disease. 


Modern ministers are becoming gen- 
eral practitioners. The apostolic ideal, 
lost in the rise of the Papacy, was 
brought to light again by the Refor- 
mation, and its power was almost 
fully restored during the Evangelical 
Revival. The pastor stood in Christ’s 
stead—preaching the gospel, and only 
preaching the gospel, whether from 
the pulpit or as he walked among his 
people, ministering in the name of 
his Master. 

There was no marked deviation from 
this order until early in the twentieth 
century, when certain scholars began 
to speak of “the social gospel.” Their 
postulate was that the content of 
Christ’s teachings is as applicable to 
the total social structure as to a single 
individual. Poverty, drunkenness, im- 
morality, gambling, dishonesty and 
crimes of violence were on the in- 
crease. After eighteen hundred years 
of preaching, “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,” 
the kingdoms of this world were no 
nearer to becoming the kingdom of 
God than in the beginning! Something 
was wrong! Was it the ministry’s 
fault in preaching about eternal holi- 
ness in heaven, instead of crusading 
for temporal righteousness on earth? 

A change in preaching emphasis and 
in the popular conception of what 
pastors should be and do gradually 
became apparent. There were still in- 
dividuals without Christ, but society 
as a whole was in dire need of fleeing 
from its sins. Since a group cannot 
be inwardly changed apart from the 
individuals composing it, there was 
only one thing to do. Righteousness 
must be imposed from without, by law! 
The liquor traffic was singled out as 
the first citadel of evil to be conquered, 
and every minister was urged to be- 
come a crusader for its total abolition. 
“A saloonless nation by 1920,” pulpits 
thundered and Sunday Schools sang, 
and John Barleycorn was on the run! 
The goal was achieved with the help 
of World War I, only that war wasn’t 
denominated “I” then... Why should it 
have been? |There was never going 
te be another! “This is the war to 
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end all wars,” proponents of the social 
rospel said! 

Liquor gone, and war going — the 
millenium was just around the corner. 
True, there were a few other sins re- 
maining to be destroyed, but they 
would ultimately be taken in stride. 
The Volstead Act had solved the booze 
problem, and the League of Nations 
was going to insure permanent peace 
on earth! Other laws could certainly 
be enacted to eradicate lesser evils! 

Our disillusionment has been sad. 
Liquor is back, its evil more virulent 
than ever; a second world war has 
been fought; and a third is in the 
offing, with the atomic bomb hanging 
over civilization itself like the sword 
of Damocles! 

All this has left its mark on the min- 
istry. Numerous metropolitan church 
structures look more like office build- 
ings or hotels than Houses of God; 
congregational participation in reverent 
worship has, in many churches, been 
transformed into a professional per- 
formance; and the apostolic type of 
pastor is almost a museum piece be- 
cause of the rarity of his species. 

To give themselves “continually to 
prayer, and to the ministry of the 
word” was good for the apostles, it 
seems, but not for their modern sons 
in the gospel. It is not sufficient for 
the pastor to be a specialist in divi- 
nity today, preaching the Word of God, 
and faithfully shepherding the Lord’s 
flock. He is also expected to be an 
executive, manager, financier and, 
above everything else, a capable direc- 
tor of the general denominational pro- 
gram. It would be impossible to find 
him among those whom Paul describes 
as recipients of spiritual gifts: 
to one is given by the Spirit the word 
of wisdom; to another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit; To an- 
other faith ... gifts of healing... 
working of miracles .. . prophesy....” 
He is not a specialist, fulfilling only 
one function in the Body of Christ 
and exercising but one gift of the 


Spirit; he is presumed to be a com- 
posite of eyes, ears, tongue, hands, 
feet, ete., and to be capable of exer- 


cising all spiritual gifts equally well! 

The ministry must return to apos- 
tolic methods. It must, that is, if the 
spiritual needs of modern man are to 
be met, his questions answered and 
his problems solved. No one will deny 
that all social institutions are being 
affected by the present world crisis. 
Restlessness and the sense of impend- 
ng disaster seems to have pervaded 
very relationship of life. Just as uni- 
versal, however, is the hope that some 
individual or movement will arise with 
sufficient wisdom and’ power to ledd 
man out of the labyrinthine maze’ Yn 
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which he is blindly groping. 

The soil was never more fertile — 
ready to receive the seed of the Word 
of God and produce its fruits. It is 
almost as though the world awaited 
the wilderness cry of another John 
the Baptist, “Repent ye: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand .. . Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” 


Who will thus be God’s 
Certainly not the pastor who is “cum- 
bered about much serving,” as “care- 
ful and troubled about many things” 
as Martha of Bethany! Is the gospel 
message adequate to uproot and eradi- 
cate social ills, unaided by resort to 
secular law? It was so much so as 
preached by Paul and Silas that they 
were said to have “turned the world 
upside down.” This resulted becaus2 
they “reasoned with them out of the 
scriptures . *~'. alleging,’ that Christ 
must needs have suffered, and risen 
again from the dead.” There is no 
reason to suppose that the same result 


voice today ? 


would not follow the same preaching 
today! 

He is not doing God’s work in God’s 
way who comes’ from behind the sacred 
desk to ferret out law violators, or to 
personally take part in raids on gambl- 
ing establishments and brothels, ‘nor 
is this the most effective method of 
dealing with such evils. The law may 
punish the gambler and the prostitute, 
but it cannot remove covetousness and 
immorality from their hearts. That 
power resides alone in Christ, and it 
is preaching Christ that the minister 
has been called to make his specialty. 
He cannot be detracted from it by the 
performance of other tasks, however 
good their objects may be in them- 
selves, except at the cost-of hindering 
the progress of God’s kingdom. 


“He is a man’s man,” the world has 
said concerning the minister who, for- 
getting his ordinatién as God’s man, 
engages enthusiastically in fraternal, 
political and social activities which 
have nothing whatever to do with 
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obedience to Christ’s command, “Feed 
my sheep.” The net result can only 
be grave spiritual damage to both the 
sheep and the shepherd. 

Let the minister learn a lesson from 
the medical profession and return to 
the apostolic ideal. He is called to 
specialize in the care of souls by 
preaching and pastoral ministration. 
if it be objected that there are many 
other duties involved in modern church 
management, duties which must be 
performed if the church is to continue 
as a church, the present-writer will 
instantly agree, while pointing out 
that when the pastor is charged with 
all of them not one is accomplished 
as well as might otherwise be the 
case. Had the church in Jerusalem 
possessed a structure as completely 
equipped as are many church build- 
ings today, it is utterly inconceivable 
that all the functions of its adminis- 
tration would have been delegated to 
but one apostle. That is clearly indi- 
cated by the apostolic act of ordaining 
deacons to oversee the distribution of 
funds to widows. 

Reverently imagining an apostle act- 
ing as efficiency expert in a modern 
church, let us record his probable rec- 
ommendations as a paraphrase of 
Acts 6:2-7: 

Then the apostle called the members 
of the church together, and said, It is 
unreasonable that your pastor should 
take so much time from his work as 
a minister, in order to direct business 
affairs. Wherefore, brethren, choose 
from among yourselves as many men 
and women as you need to attend to 
these matters, but be sure that they 
are honest, capable and full of the 
Holy Ghost. Then your pastor can 
devote himself entirely to prayer, 
preaching and ministering as Christ 
would among you. And the apostle’s 
advice pleased the members of the 
church: and they elected seven to 
serve as Director of Missionary Exten- 
sion, Director of Christian Education, 
Director of Benevolence, Director of 
Social Fellowship, Director of Music, 
Director of Church Property, and Di- 
rector of Finance: Whom they pre- 
sented for the apostle’s approval: and 
when he had prayed, he laid his hands 
on them. And the pastor’s ministry 
increased in fruitfulness, the number 
of converts multiplying because he had 
so much more time for studying and 
preaching the word of God; and the 
news spread abroad, and a great num- 
ber of other churches did as_ that 
church had done to increase obedience 
to the faith. 

Does the suggestion seem fantasti- 
cally unworkable — that there should 
be seven executive heads of as many 
departments of church ministry, sub- 
ject to the pastor’s approval and work- 
ing harmoniously with him to effici- 
ently perform the tasks necessary to 
local and world-wide dissemination of 
the gospel? 

The answer is found in, the relation- 
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ship which exists between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his 
Cabinet, the members of which have 
well-defined duties to discharge as 
specialists in their particular fields. 
Will anyone dare to say that the in- 
volved tasks would be equally well 
done if the Cabinet were abolished 
and our government’s chief executive 
compelled to assume the total burden? 
The system is as applicable in 
church management. Where is the 
church that will venture to put it 
into operation? Its pastor would thus 
be taken out of the general-practitioner 
class and be’ made a specialist in the 
salvation of human souls and the 
building of Christian character. 





HITS AT SUPER-CHURCH IDEA 

Springfield, Massachusetts (RNS)-— 
Charles P. Taft, president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, predicted 
closer unity among protestant denomi- 
nations, in an address before the an- 
nual meeting of the Greater Spring- 
field Council of Churches here. 

But he termed as “poppycock” the 
idea that churches should throw off 
their theological differences immedi- 
ately and unite into one super-church. 

“We cannot overlook religious dif- 
ferences so lightly and force the 
churches together,” he said. 

“This confusing world needs the 
stability of a sound, basic religion,” he 
said, “as it moves toward the kingdom 
of the Master.” 

“I wish I could say that laymen are 
becoming more active in the churches,” 
he stated, “but in most cases the min- 
isters still fill the church chairman 
posts, except on the budget and finance 
committees.” 

Churches, he charged, have failed in 
the fields of Christian education and 
expression. “Few Americans can stand 
up and clearly say why they believe 
anything. What do we do about prej- 
udice? We say we are against it, but 
we haven’t studied what to do when 
we hear cracks about the Jews, Cath- 
olics, Negroes, or other groups.” 

Addressing a YMCA earlier, Taft 
said the “Y” has done a much more 
effective job than the church in ap- 
plying religion to life. 

“What is needed greatly is the tech- 
nic of the YMCA of putting laymen to 
work, which ministers, by and large, 
have not learned to do,” he said. 





“In Him we live and move and have 
our being” is true. A child should 
learn to use this idea to meet loneli- 
ness, fear, pain, all problems, and it 
would aid us to counteract any signs 
of selfishness, irritability, laziness, un- 
truthfulness or self-pity which we may 
observe in his character., 


Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 6) 
so mean and petty. ...I hate the 
Nazis, and my husband is fighting 
them, I think he is fighting to give 
the Germans who hate Hitler a chance 
to say so.” 


* * * 


In 1944 Rev. Stanislaus Orlemanski 
took a trip to Moscow to discuss with 
Stalin the future of his church 
Poland. On his return his priestly 
privileges were suspended by his su- 
perior, as a punishment for leaving his 
parish without permission. It was said 
he must do penance in a monastery. 

* ~ boa 


Monseigneur Sheen, a prominent Ro- 
man Catholic, said in a recent address: 
“IT now speak the profoundest convic- 
tion of my soul—that world peace is 
conditioned on the return of the world 
to devotion to the Blessed Mother.’ 
He said that she had revealed herse!f 
in 1917 to three Russian children, and 
told them that this war was coming 
and that “I alone can bring peace to 
the world.” 


* * 


When Sir Robert Gower, M.P., was 
married at St. Peter’s Church, London, 
his life-long friend was seated in the 
church as a guest, and not, as they 
had hoped, officiating at the ceremony. 
Permission was asked of the Bishop of 
Southwark, for Sir Herbert, who is a 
Free Church minister, to take part, 
but it was not granted. The bishop 
explained that only Church of England 
clergy are allowed to officiate at mar- 
riages in the Established Church. That 
in the year of our Lord 1944. 


* * * 


Intolerance notwithstanding, minis- 
ters must stand by their principles. 
Mrs. John Welch was a daughter of 
John Knox, and partook of her fath- 
er’s spirit. Her husband was impris- 
oned for his faith, and was far gone 
in consumption when she made _ her 
way before King James to plead for 
his release. “I will send him home with 
you,” said the king, “if you will per- 
suade him to submit to the bishops.” 
Holding out her apron, she said: 
“Please, your majesty, I’d rather carry 
his head home there, than tempt him 
to sin against his conscience.” 


ce .~@-¢ 


If you want to estimate avcuratel) 
your own achievement you must com 
pare yourself with people of your ow! 
age, your own advantages. your ow! 
type of work, your own native gifts 
and your own actual opportunities 
Then and only then can you determin: 
whether — everything considered — you 
are a success or a failure. 
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Chureh Shares Building With College 


hy James Gordon Gilkey, qr 


YEAR and a half ago the Plym- 

outh Congregational Church of 

Utica, New York, eager to serve 
the larger needs of the community, un- 
dertook a unique experiment. The 
church decided to let part of its parish 
house be used during weekdays for the 
classrooms, offices and student lounge 
of the newly established Utica College 
of Syracuse University. To the best 
of the church’s knowledge such a co- 
operative use of one building by two 
entirely separate institutions had never 
before been attempted. Many were ap- 
prehensive about the arrangement. 
“The college will swallow the church; 
or the church will dominate the col- 
lege,” they said. But no such thing 
happened. The experiment was a com- 
plete success. Both Plymouth Church 
and Utica College now look back upon 
the past eighteen months as having 
proven conclusively that a church and 
a college can use the same building to 
the benefit of each and to the great 
profit of the community and its citizens. 

No one pretends that a parish house 
designed for a chureh of seven hun- 
dred members provides entirely ade- 
quate facilities for a college of fifteen 
hundred students. But the amazing 
fact is that the college does fit in. With- 
out too obvious bulging at the seams 
it carries on a full liberal arts course 
for two years of college work in sev- 
enteen classrooms, a science center, a 
library and a student activities build- 
ing. The parish house of Plymouth 
Church provides the central building 
for this remarkable educational feat. 
Dr. Ralph F. Strebel, dean of Utica 
College, has called the Plymouth Parish 
House, “the heart of the campus.” “It 
is possible,” he said, “that without the 
use of Plymouth’s facilities at the crit- 
ical beginning, Utica College could 
never have become a reality.” 

From the church’s point of view, no 
one pretends that it is at all times per- 
fectly convenient to have thousands of 
students milling through a church 
building. But here again it is the 
amazing fact that the full seven day a 
week parish program of Plymouth 
Church goes on more actively than ever 
before in the midst of this academic 
invasion of sixteen hundred full and 
part-time students. 

After eighteen months of experience, 
the pastor, the staff and the church 

*Minister, Plymouth Congregational Church, 


Utica, New York, and minister-elect, First Con- 
gregational Church, San Francisco, California. 














Upper: Minister (Left) and Dean Confer on Common Problem 
Lower: College Assembly in Nave of Church 








When the minister of Plymouth Congregational Church, Utica, 

New York, learned that Syracuse University was ready to set up 

a full time, resident faculty college in its city, providing a proper 

building could be found, he suggested that the church parish hall 

be offered. The church board agreed. Now serving a double func- 

tion as church and college a satisfactory time arrangement has 
been evolved. Here is the story. 


members are still glad that they in- 
vited Utica College to come into their 
parish house. They feel that as a 
Christian church they have, by this act, 
rendered no small service to the city 
of Utica, and have made it possible for 
more than a thousand students, not 
only from this community, but from all 
over America, to secure a college edu- 
cation which they might not otherwise 
receive. The student body and faculty 
includes Catholics and Jews as well as 
Protestants. As a matter of fact, the 
Catholic group is by far the largest. 
Plymouth Church has always believed 
that the meeting of human needs was 
one of the fundamental obligations of 
the Christian faith which our church 
professes. It thinks it has demon- 
strated its faith in action by offering 
a home to Utica College in the first 
years of its existence. 

The story of how a church and a col- 


lege can cooperate in the use of a 
building is a thrilling one. On week- 
ends, from Saturday noon until Mon- 
day morning, the parish house and 
the church are completely reserved for 
the church. The students and the pro- 
fessors depart. The sexton and his 
staff take over. Sunday morning the 
same rooms which the college used all 
week are used again by the church 
school classes of Plymouth. The stu- 
dent lounge becomes the meeting place 
for a class in church membership. The 
political science classroom becomes the 
classroom of a group studying prayer. 
The lecture hall again becomes the 
chapel; and the noise of college stu- 
dents is almost equalled by the noise 
of Sunday scholars. The service of 
Christian worship at eleven fills the 
church sanctuary which during the 
week had been used as a convocation 


hall. 
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Monday morning the college returns, 
and the church turns over to them 
from eight o’clock in the morning 
until ten at night the entire third floor 
of the parish house with its ten class- 
rooms, its offices for deans and faculty, 
and its student lounge. The college 
also uses, but only during the daytime, 
the chapel for a lecture hall. Occa- 
sionally, for special convocations and 
assemblies, the church sanctuary is 
used by the college. 

Throughout the week the full life of 
the parish continues. Guild sewing 
groups, boy and girl scout activities, 
special committees, and luncheon meet- 
ings all find adequate facilities for 
their daytime meetings on the ground 
floor and in the banquet hall of the 
parish house. The church parlor, the 
church office, the pastor’s study, and 
the office of the director of Christian 
education, as well as the choir room, 
all remain relatively undisturbed by 
the throngs of college students. As a 
matter of fact, the church staff and the 
church officers rather rejoice that a 
building which might remain somewhat 
empty during part of the day is now 
practically one hundred per cent full 
from dawn until after dark. 


In the evening, of course, fewer 
night school courses are offered and 
the college night school enrollment is 
less. The busy parish program of the 
church continues, and rooms vacated 
by the college in the evening are used 
again by the church people. The Plym- 
outh young people use the game room 
for recreation and the stage for dra- 
matic rehearsals. The men’s club and 
the women’s guild have regular meet- 
ings and dinners. The couple’s club 
takes over in the game room each 
Wednesday night. A mid-week discus- 
sion group, using the chapel-lecture 
room, considered the problems America 
faces in the British and European 
The deacons, the trustees and 
countless guild circles use the church 
parlor. The choir has its regular 
weekly rehearsals. The full and busy 
program of an active Christian parish 
goes on with some group or other, and 
usually two or three, using the parish 
house every night. 

All this activity, both on the church’s 
part and on the college’s, calls for care- 
ful scheduling. Dean Ralph Strebel of 
the college, who is incidentally a mem- 
ber of Plymouth Church, meets with 
the pastor of the church nearly every 
day to plan which group is to meet 
where so it will not conflict with some- 
one else. Only once did two groups 
show up to use the same room at the 
same time. On that occasion the col- 
lege deferred; and the students were 
disappointed by the postponement of 


crisis. 
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an examination. Generally the church 
and the college have discovered that 
their use of the parish house is com- 
plementary rather than conflicting. The 
church comes in when the college goes 
out; and it is at hours when the church 
is naturally away that the college is 
most active. Both Plymouth Church 
and Utica College have found it a 
happy, though at times strenuous, ar- 
rangement. 

The chief factor that has kept the 
arrangement a happy one is the sense 
that both church and college are meet- 
ing a community need in the only way 
it could be met at the present time. 
Utica, which prior to the coming of 
Utica College, had no institution of 
higher learning, needed a college; and 
Plymouth Church felt that as a Chris- 


tian church it was built to help meet 
community needs. The college needed 
a temporary home; and Plymouth is 
glad it was available and equipped. 
Christian churches have traditionally 
been the homes of education. Though 
in a somewhat different sense, perhaps, 
Plymouth is not a little proud that it 
has an opportunity again to become the 
home of so thriving and splendid a 
college. 

The church has discovered, too, that 
in meeting a community need, it has 
become stronger and more active as a 
Christian church. Many students come 
to the services; some sing in the choir; 
and not infrequently they drop into the 
pastor’s office to talk about a host of 
things. I venture to say that the church 

(Turn to page 14) 
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The Church Has a Bad Press -- And How 


An Informing Article Answers Questions Often Raised ; 


HE CHURCH has a bad press and 
doesn’t know it. It doesn’t even 
care. The very term is unknown 
to most churchmen, and if they sus- 
pected that it was borrowed from the 
amusement world, they would resent 
the use of it in connection with religion. 


Yet church leaders can learn a thing 
or two from Hollywood and Broadway, 
not the least of which is how to stop 
the man on the street and bring him 
into the door, paying his own way. 

Church people constantly complain 
about the daily papers. “Nothing but 
scandal, murder, divorce, war, and 
taxes,” they snort. “Why can’t the 
editor print some good news once in 
a while?” 

My overwhelming temptation is to 
ask, “Have you made any effort to 
provide a little lately?” Take it from 
one who has, decent copy from the 
churches is always welcome at the 
city desk. 

The literal truth is, the church (with 
one highly photogenic exception) is not 
interested in cultivating good press 
relations. It lives by the philosophy 
“Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth,” instead of “Let 
your light so shine before men that 
they may see . “ 

Preachers tend to look down their 
noses at editors. Although they enjoy 
freedom of speech as a counterpart of 
freedom of the press, they consider 
the pulpit more sacred to a democracy 
than the press. They expect freedom 
of worship to be defended but offer 
little help in keeping the press free. 

As an institution in a democracy the 
church is tax-exempt, and it has a 
duty to give account of its existence 
by the best medium of public informa- 
tion available. The press is under 
obligation to serve it. 

By its very nature and its message 
for “every creature,” the church has 
a duty to use every means at its dis- 
posal to get that message to America 
and the world. A news story in a big 
or little daily reaches more people 
than many a sermon, and often con- 
tains more Christianity. 

Modern man is a newspaper reader. 
He buys more than 50 million copies 
of 2,003 daily papers and 35 million 


*Managing editor, “The Commission,” pub- 
lished by the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 


by Marjorie E. Macre* 


copies of the Sunday editions. Of the 
weeklies he buys more than 12 million 


copies. The American people support 
126 foreign language newspapers in 
addition. 


With even half-hearted co-operation, 
city editors are glad to give space to 
church news. They know that the 
one agency which has been devoted for 
two thousand years to the business of 
peacemaking is news today, when the 
whole world is struggling for some 
basis of hope. 

They realize that reader interest in 
religion is high, and no other move- 
ment can claim up to fifty per cent of 
the paper’s readers as actual members. 

Then why are the column inches of 
church news so few and so dull? If 
you ask the church editor on your local 
paper, stand back for an _ explosion. 
“You ought to see the stuff I have to 
handle every Thursday,” one of them 
thundered at me one day. “If you 
found only one error, I deserve a medal, 
not a scolding! 

“The Sunday announcements come in 
here on yellow paper, half of them 
written in pencil, and not a single one 
complete. I spend half my day on the 
telephone trying to track down initials, 
titles, dates, places, hours, and other 
facts that should have been included 
in the first place. I’m sick unto death 
of church. Everybody else in town 
sees to it we get the facts and a good 
story, all of it in apple pie order ready 
to run, but from the churches — we 
get nothing but scraps! If I don’t win 
a better beat soon, I’m going into 
insurance!” 

To drum up attendance for services, 
the church is willing to put a notice 
in the papers, but its responsibility 
usually ends with a telephone call or 
a scrap of paper mailed in to the office 
any time before Saturday. For intelli- 
gent reporting of what takes place in 
the innumerable meetings held, or what 
results, it doesn’t bother. 

The Dreaded Church Assignment 

If the city editor assigns a man to 
the job, where something of special 
significance is going on, his appear- 
ance in the church is likely to create 
misunderstanding. The response to the 
announcement that “there’s a reporter 
in the house,” is usually either, ‘He’s 
here for no good! Tell him nothing!” 
or “Here’s a chance to get our names 





in the paper. Show him in!” 

The reporter is defeated before he 
starts. He must have background in- 
formation for the event, and the only 
names he wants are those which make 
the news. 

Reporting for the church is a highly 
specialized job. Almost every daily has 
a staff of reporters which includes one 
for sports, one for politics, one for 
commerce, one for the police court 
and crime news, one for women’s acti- 
vities, one for civic clubs, and one for 
each of the other “beats” of a city’s 
life, but very few papers have a re- 
porter who specializes in religion. 

The “church editor” is usually the 
latest cub reporter. If he can take 
that, they reason, he can stand any- 
thing. The paper does not consider 
the church less important than sports, 
politics, business, crime, women, civic 
clubs, and other newsmaking forces; 
it is simply because they are afraid 
OF it 


The very size of the “beat” is a 
problem. A city that has one daily 
has a hundred churches. They are 


scattered all over town, they all hold 
services at approximately the same 
hours, they all have different names 
and personnel, and their activities are 
of a routine nature. The majority of 
them have no central headquarters or 
main office which keeps in touch with 
ali churches and has information about 
them to give to the paper. 

The diversity of it is baffling. Every 
church is dedicated to worship, but the 
slight differences in dogma and creed, 
in faith and practice makes reporting 
difficult, and misrepresentation in the 
press can create a row that may kill 
the newspaper. 

At a national convention last year 
a two-inch clipping from the city’s 
Easter Monday edition was circulated 
as proof of the unorthodox practices 
of an otherwise excellent Baptist pas- 
tor who was under suspicion. The 
news story described the annual serv- 
ice of dedication of children by their 
parents. The reporter had innocently 
used the term “baptism” for dedica- 
tion, and that was enough to prove to 
a few fellow ministers that the man 
was baptizing infants! The city editor 
will scrutinize that word in his copy 
as long as he lives. 


In no other line of reporting is 
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vocabulary so treacherous. Yet ser- 
mons and business proceedings in ec- 
clesiastical circles are full of technical 
terms that most laymen never under- 
stand, and the reporter who masters 
the language in oné church can find 
himself struggling to understand in 
another. The terminology used in a 
news story often misrepresents the 
action of the church. 

For the careful reporter it is entirely 
possible. For the careless one it is 
inevitable. I spent three days at the 
press table in a state convention held 
in my home church, when neither news- 
paper could assign a reporter to cover 
it but seriously wanted copy. In the 
very middle of the most important 
session, I had to leave the auditorium 
to telephone my story in to the after- 
noon paper. 

By the time I finally got a free line 
and reached the newsroom, the church 
editor in the midst of the clatter thirty 
minutes before deadline had difficulty 
hearing me. 

“They’re still debating the new con- 
stitution,” I fairly shouted. “I can 
give you something about the state 
mission program last night that did 
not appear in this morning’s paper. 
I have it in news style. Shall I dic- 
tate?” 

Accuracy Not Easy 

“Go ahead,” said the elderly woman 
at the other end of the line, as she 
adjusted earphones and prepared to 
type. 

“*Two Baptist students won acclaim 
at the Baptist General Association 
meeting at the First Baptist Church 
here last night. Miss Margaret Wright 
of State Teachers College and the...’ ” 

“That’s no Baptist school!” she cut in. 

“T didn’t say it was Baptist,” I re- 
plied glancing quickly back over my 
notes. 

“You said Baptist students,” the 
editor said peevishly. 

“IT did. ‘Two Baptist students’ — not 
students of Baptist schools.” 

“Oh, all right. Read it again.” She 
sounded tired. 

““Miss Margaret Wright of State 
Teachers College and the Rev. John W. 
Cooper of Pine Hill Academy addressed 
oe ae 

“You said two students,” she snapped. 

“That’s right.” 

“Well, how can he be a student if he 
is ‘The Reverend’?” 

I was about to lose my temper. 
“Miss Anderson, John Cooper is an 
ordained preacher, thirty-five years of 
age, father of three children, pastor of 
four churches, and a sophomore at 
Pine Hill Academy. That’s the story! 
If you will take what I give you, you 
can release it or not but you asked for 
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coverage of this meeting.” 

There was a long pause. Then, with- 
out apology, she said with great weari- 
ness, “Let me read it back. ‘Two stu- 
dents were applauded last night .. .’” 

“Not ‘were applauded.’” Now it 
was my time to interrupt. “There is 
no applause at this church meeting. 
I said, ‘won acclaim.’ ” 

“The other sounds better,” she re- 
torted. 

“But it is not true. Applause here 
is definitely taboo. The students were 
not applauded, but nods and whispers 
of approval were seen and heard all 
over the auditorium as they sat down 
— which is more than any of the other 
eighteen participants got on this pro- 
gram. I call it ‘acclaim,’ not ‘ap- 
plause.’ ” 

Another problem in church reporting, 
not so trivial as you might think, is 
the irritability a regular smoker suf- 
fers when temporarily deprived of his 
narcotic. Sitting for hours in sanctu- 
aries and church auditoriums where 
they cannot smoke makes some report- 
ers very jittery. If they are personally 
convinced that such affairs are mostly 
“dry and windy” anyhow, they prefer 
to loaf outside until the session is over, 
then stride up to the presiding officer, 
notebook in hand, and ask, “Has any- 
thing of significance occurred in the 
meeting so far?” 

Those of the “tell him nothing” 
school are influenced by the fear of 
unsavory headlines above harmless or 
inoffensive news stories. On one occa- 
sion when I was reporting a conference, 
the interracial committee issued a 
statement which was unanimously ap- 
proved and offered a good news para- 
graph. I was a little annoyed later 
when, as I asked for the text of the 
statement, the president said, 

Soft Pedal That 

“Soft pedal that last part, or the 
pepers will put it on the front page 
and make us look like a bunch of fools.” 

I remembered his request later when 
I pounded out my story. I knew the 
fear which prompted it. But I felt I 
had no right to censor that. It was 
not the most significant of the day but 
with many a reader, the omission of 
any reference to group discussion of 
so vast a problem as race relations in 
a Southern state seemed unfortunate. 

Yet if I put it in, I was running the 
risk of having the story rewritten to 
make that item the lead and headline. 
I decided to take a chance. The twenty- 
five words on that subject were put 
near the end of the story, where I hon- 
estly felt they belonged. The next 
morning I grabbed the paper with fear 
to see what space the story got. Noth- 
ing on the front page—and I felt some 
relief. Nothing on the second, but on 


the city page was my article, exactly 
as submitted. 

That reveals another problem of 
church editing. Reporting is interpret- 
ing. Out of all the speeches made and 
recommendations passed in a given 
session, the reporter must select the 
most important for his lead, and de- 
scribe the other items in the order of 
their importance. What he chooses to 
include and what he chooses to omit 
determine the quality of the story. 
His very choice is interpretation. It is 
accurate only if he has background 
knowledge of the story and good judg- 
ment. 

If the church wants to use the news- 
paper as an evangelistic medium, it 
must have an evangelistic reporter on 
its staff. He can see to it that the 
news coverage of the church’s program 
is constructive as well as accurate, 
conducive to greater support as well 
as to general interest, and an effective 
way to eliminate some of the cheap, 
sensational stories which are inserted 
at the last minute to fill space. 

His story will reach faithful mem- 
bers who appreciate a written account 
of what is going on in their church. 
It will reach the lukewarm members 
who attend Easter and perhaps Christ- 
mas Sundays every year, if they feel 
like it, and who may respond to the 
implied invitation to join the life of 
the church family. It will reach thou- 
sands of people in the vicinity who 
have no other way of knowing what 
the church in the world is, or does, or 
represents. 

Else, how are they to believe in him 
of whom they have never heard? 





Church Shares Building With College 
(From page 12) 

and the college have been good for one 
another. The happy experiment of see- 
ing whether a church and a college 
could get along together in the same 
building has not only been highly suc- 
cessful but stimulating. Neither has 
swallowed the other; and both are more 
active than ever before. Through this 
cooperation Utica College and Plym- 
outh Congregational Church, each in 
its own realm, are helping to build a 
finer community and to educate our 
citizens in it. This seems to some of 
us to be a great example of Christian- 
ity in action. 





The best educated is he who knows 
the most about the greatest variety of 
subjects, whose interests lie every- 
where, who is never lonesome for 
thoughts to think, who never has to re- 
sort to pinochle to pass the evening. 
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Women Have Not Been Silent 


They Make a Good Case for Themselves As Spiritual Leaders 






by Harnriet-Louise A. Patterson* 


HE WORDS of St. Paul about 

women keeping silent in church 

have been worn threadbare from 
repetition and so few who quote them 
as a convincing argument against wo- 
men in the ministry know what they 
mean. For the most part, they are 
advanced by those who prefer not to 
see or hear a woman from the pulpit, 
but who, giving her little credit, do 
not object to her working herself to 
exhaustion or sacrificing her own fam- 
ily while scheming practically how to 
raise money for a new church carpet, 
eke out a lagging church budget by 
endless suppers, socials and bazaars, 
increase local missionary giving, or 
keep alive the Church’s vision of its 
world-wide task; by those men who 
like to think of a woman’s job in the 
Church as confined solely to good deeds 
among the deserving poor, behind-the- 
scenes drudgery in dining hall or kit- 
chen, limited to service as a home and 
foreign missionary or in some safe 
protected position on some mission 
board. 


According to Her Abilities 

Too many, belittling women’s service 
to the Church and giving them scant or 
grudging credit, have overlooked their 
large contribution over the centuries to 
the on-going of Christian institutions 
and to the establishment of a Christian 
society in their midst by way of their 
own courage, devotion, beauty of soul, 
imagination, sympathetic understand- 
ing and lay leadership. 

If Jesus were engaged in his min- 
istry today, surely he would use wo- 
men to the limit of their talents and 
individual abilities, as he did in the 
day when he lived. A study of his 
ministry shows he regarded men and 
women alike, as members of the same 
spiritual kingdom and as 
of the same spiritual capacities. In 
three short affected a 
revolution in the world’s estimate of a 
woman’s worth when he took time to 
talk with them and answer their ques- 
tions about spiritual things, when he 
permitted them to be among his fo!- 
and to minister to his needs, 
when to the woman of Samaria he 
revealed his most significant teaching 


possessors 


years, Jesus 


lowers 


about God and how to worship him 
*Reprinted from “The Voice of Reserve,’ 
alumni publication of Western Reserve Univer- 


sity Miss Patterson is pastor of The Community 
Church, Chesterland, Ohio, and a fréquent con- 
“Church Management.” 
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acceptably, and when he appeared after 
the resurrection first—not to a man— 
but to a woman grieving for him in a 
spring garden. 

St. Paul asked Priscilla to 
stop her work as a teacher of Christian 


never 


theology to the young theologue Apol- 
The church met weekly at Pris- 
She 
“silent” then, in deference to social cus- 
tom and perhaps to Paul’s wishes, but 


los. 


cilla’s house. may have kept 








I’ll wager her influence was felt by 
those men there! 

Sometimes actions speak louder than 
words. Wasn’t it St. Francis who said 
something about the sermons we preach 
as we walk? Anyway, Paul regarded 
her highly and she made enough of an 
impression upon him that he always 
mentioned her name before that of her 
husband’s, which was contrary to cus- 
tom. 

The Apostle never hesitated to ac- 
cept a business woman’s hospitality in 
Philippi nor discouraged Lydia from 
sending financial support for his mis- 
sionary enterprise. She earned her 
living selling a precious and stylish 
purple cloth to fashionable ladies! 
Neither of these Christian women ad- 
mired by St. Paul were retiring by 


nature but they were both modest. 
That may have been what St. Paul 
meant other Christian women to be. 


New Type of Leadership 

Women, distinguished and obscure, 
have played an important part in the 
Christian movement from the first to 
the twentieth century, albeit they have 
not invaded the pulpit nor asked openly 
for ordination from their denomina- 
tions and brotherhoods as _ spiritual 
leaders until this century. Social cus- 
tom has changed considerably 
Jesus carried on his ministry in first- 
century Palestine and since St. Paul 
wrote those words to the quarrelsome 
Corinthian church. 


since 


Are women silent? They have shown 
their worth in both World Wars I and 
II, taking the place of men even in 
hard and heavy work. They are 
trained and educated as well as men 
and today are entering all of the learn- 
ed professions, making splendid rec- 
ords for themselves in law, medicine, 
government and social welfare. 
Ministers by Nature 

Given opportunity, women might be 
than 
as lawyers and doctors, in view of the 


even more effective as ministers 


many and increasing problems of a 
domestic nature being created by the 
great number of women catapulted into 
industry, working wives and mothers, 
young girls. 


never before, for sensitive and spirit- 


There is need today, as 


ually-minded women of vision, educa- 
tion and culture to interpret the new 
life of women, its spiritual vision as 
well as its increasing obligations. Here 
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women ministers could be most effec- 
tive. 

Are they fitted for it? Many women 
feel from the motherhood inherent in 
their natures strong concern for other 
individuals; many possess naturally the 
delicacy, intuition and tact to counsel 
acceptably, soothe the irritated and 
strong-willed, and to provide for an- 
other person little helps and ready 
sympathy. Women feel the importance 
of the human touch, as few men do, 
and consequently, they can help and 
comfort other women better. With 
these natural skills women should be 
at their very best in the fields of 
counseling, pastoral calling, performing 
marriage ceremonies, in ministering to 
children and young people and in the 
larger area of Christian family life 
which in these last twenty-five years 
between wars, the years at war, and 
the almost three years since has be- 
come so large a concern of the Chris- 
tian church. 

Can women preach? It has been 
said that the pulpit requires restrained 
and accurate preaching. Who could 
say that every male minister can and 
does deliver this week after week to 
his congregation? True, some women 
ministers should be something else, 
say clerks or  stenographers, than 
preachers speaking a sober and judi- 
cial word in a desperate hour; some 
may be overbalanced emotionally and 
the pulpit does not need any exhibition 
of it, but neither is it difficult to think 
of some men who might be plowing 
corn to better advantage than preach- 
ing Christ. 

However, there are not enough wo- 
men entering this field or being looked 
upon with favor by church boards that 
many people in the near future will 
need to worry about listening to the 
immature preaching efforts of young 
women lately out of seminaries. For 
a long time to come, most of the 
preaching will continue to be done by 
men—and young women will have little 
opportunity for a try at it, unless they 
are extraordinarily-gifted personalities. 
In general, women preachers will be 
older women. 

Something to Say 

With a strong Christian faith to 
share, given ability to think intelli- 
gently and speak clearly, with a broad 
cultural and educational background, 
and a mature judgment resulting from 
wide experience in handling human 
problems and getting along with peo- 
ple, together with a sincere love for 
people and desire to help them, mature 
women should have something to say 
worth. listening to on a Sunday morn- 
ing—heart speak to heart. That is 
about what good preaching amounts 
to, sharing the message of hope and 
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comfort of one’s own heart with others, 
speaking the pertinent word of life that 
revives the weary and heavy laden. 

Dr. A. Maude Royden, now Mrs. Hud- 
son Shaw, who served as assistant 
pastor at London’s City Temple during 
the ministry of Joseph Fort Newton, 
and who preached there on Sunday 
evenings weekly during the first World 
War to large congregations was a 
woman preacher of no mean ability, 
probably the star among women preach- 
ers, though never ordained. In his 
autobiography, River of Years, Dr. 
Newton states she was “unique in her 
simplicity, direct, forthright, winsome 
always practical . . . without a trace 
of sentimentalism, she spoke to the 
heart.” As if this were not praise 
enough, he goes on to mention that 
there was “no shrillness in her elo- 
quence, no impression of strain, no 
affectation,” that she spoke “as a 
spiritually-minded woman in sensitive 
contact with life, guided by a rich 
culture, a lofty faith and a sanctified 
common sense, joined with rippling 
humor.” 

Others bringing honor to the min- 
istry are Dr. Hilda Ives, who dis- 
tinguished herself as a rural pastor 
in New England before she went on 
the faculty of Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary and Dr. Georgia 
Harkness who is recognized today as 
one of the world’s great scholars and 
theologians. 

Intangibles Are Rewards 

Are there any rewards? Not often 
large pulpits carrying prestige and 
recognition, as was the case of Dr. 
Royden, not fat salaries, but the high- 
est imaginable in intangibles: the grati- 
tude, confidences, and respect of the 
people among whom they work, warm 
friendships extending over years, free- 
dom to plan new adventures of faith 
and life, assurance that a man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance of 
his possessions, the feeling of being 
God’s ambassadors speaking a word of 
life from the pulpit in private conver- 
sation, at the grave, at the marriage 
altar, and through the witness of daily 
life from the pulpit, in private conver- 
sibility to God and of co-partnership 
with Christ in the greatest enterprise 
in the world, the making of earth like 
heaven. 

Increasingly, there are women of 
ability, intelligence and background, 
having deep religious convictions, and 
with training equal to men, who are 
entering the Christian ministry wher- 
ever and whenever their denominations 
and brotherhoods permit ordination of 
women and they are bringing honor 
to it. They serve as ministers’ assis- 
tants, as directors of religious educa- 
tion, and in some few cases as pastors 





in charge of local congregations, wit! 
—in most instances—ability equal t 
that of the men in a chosen work 
which teaches idealism, and how t 
live the good life, that ministers, coun- 
sels, heals and inspires. 





BAPTISTS VOTE ISRAEL 
RESOLUTION 

Memphis, Tennessee (RNS)—For a 
second time, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention here voted down a resolution 
commending the new Jewish State, 
Israel. 

The resolution asked that the con- 
vention communicate to the United Na- 
tions ‘American appreciation and com- 
mendation of the action of the United 
Nations in behalf of Israel.” 

It also asked that the convention ex- 
press “our congratulations to the peo- 
ple of Israel in this partial restoration 
of their dreams and the partial answer 
to their prayers for over 2,000 years.” 

Earlier, a motion to send President 
Truman a congratulatory telegram for 
recognizing Israel was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. 

In urging the convention to turn 
down the second Israel resolution, Dr. 
John H. Buchanan, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, stressed that the rec- 
ommendation was not to be interpreted 
as being “pro-Jewish or anti-Jewish 
nor pro-Arab or anti-Arab.” 

“Your committee feels that this 
resolution should not pass,” he said, 
“because it does have tremendous po- 
litical significance. As a purely poli- 
tical issue, it does not fall within the 
province of this convention to act upon. 

Later, the convention adopted a re- 
solution which declared that “Com- 
munism, fascism, political ecclesiasti- 
cism, and anti-Semitism are utterly 
contrary to the genius of our Baptist 
concept of freedom and _= spiritual 
values.” 








THE STORY OF THE CROSS 
IN CARTOON 


On page 9 of this issue appears No. 
3 cartoon in the series, “The Story of 
the Cross,” prepared by Ray C. 
Winningham. These illustrations are 
being reproduced by offset printing 
and are available for distribution to 
your Bible classes. 


Price—One Doz., 25c; $1.50 Per 100 


(Order by number. Orders may be mixed) 


Church Management, Inc. 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Productive Pastures 


by Hobart D. McKeehan 








SERMON STARTERS 
Eternity 

He hath set eternity in their heart— 
Ecclesiastes 3:11. 

Eternity is a word to ponder. It is 
a word of wonder. It is a word to use 
sparingly. It is like no other word in 
our language. It is a greater word 
than forever because it somehow im- 
plies much more than time. Eternity 
suggests the Eternal. It suggests God, 
the being of God, the agelessness of 
God and the purposes of God. To the 
mind it suggests the ever-living God. 
To the heart it suggests the ever- 
loving God. 

And eternity is an immediate word 
also. It is a vital, vivid word. Thus, 
if one is prone to get lost in the con- 
templation of eternity—to wander off, 
so to speak, on some endless journey 
of the imagination concerning the date- 
less and deathless—he is soon drawn 
back to earth. He is recalled to some- 
thing real and warm and_ present 
within the orbit of personal experi- 
ence. Not the heavens but the heart, 
the very centre of life, is the home of 
things eternal. This is the secret of 
all great thinking and all great living. 
The men and women in whose radiant 
afterglow we would bathe our souls 
through memory; the men and women 
who give our lives their strongest 
light and lift, were and are those most 
conscious of eternity. The heroes and 
heroines of the faith sensed eternity. 
They lived by the vision and strength 
of eternity, and they lived for those 
values which, like mystic flowers, can 
only come into full bloom in the gar- 
dens of eternity. 

Obviously there are many things that 
suggest eternity. From shining stars 
to shining souls, these suggestions 
come in all manner of ways and from 
all! manner of directions. And there 
are some things that, in a reasonable 
and living universe, simply demand 
eternity. 

A. Instinct demands eternity. Belief 
in eternity is instinctive. Only through 
perversion of the mind and heart does 
man lose his of the eternal. 
Thus we hear Addison, responding to 
the reasoning of the Greek philosopher, 
say: “It must be so—Plato, thou rea- 
sonest well! * * *” 

B. Justice demands eternity. 


sense 


With- 
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out eternity there can be no final jus- 
tice: no justice for the dreams and 
loves and hopes of men and women. 
For all that we hold most dear, justice 
demands eternity. Not defiantly, but 
believingly, Tennyson says: 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just. 

C. To understand demands eternity. 
There is a French proverb which says: 
To understand time you must have 
known eternity. And a wise American 
teacher has told us that, without eter- 
nity, man is always seeking what life 
is unable to give and asking questions 
life is unable to answer. 

D. Creative endeavor demands eter- 
nity. What is the real greatness of 
man? What is it that lifts him above 
nature and gives him a status little 
lower than the angeds? It is his abil- 
ity to create. It is to express. It is 
to think God’s thoughts after him. 
But time, mortal time, does not permit 
fulfillment. Without eternity the best 
and longest life is an incomplete tem- 
ple—an unfinished symphony. Crea- 
tiveness demands eternity for the most 
But, above all, it demands it 
of whom Holmes 


gifted. 
for the multitudes 
was thinking when he wrote: 

Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them. 


E. Love demands eternity. Love 
laughs at mortality. Love knows that 
its ineffible mystery and music cannot 
be explored within the borders of time. 
Lynn Harold Hough has said that if a 
soul loses faith in immortality it is 
only because it has ceased to love. He 
who has lighted the flame of pure love 
in any life is he who has said: “I have 
set eternity in their heart.” 


POETIC WINDOWS 


Man and God 

I am Man: 

It was I who set yon towering structure 

against the smoky sky. 

And can destroy it by the might of 
bombers 

soaring high. 

I set yon grim armada, 

camouflaged upon the sea. 

I’m master of all the creatures 

and the world belongs to me 

For I am Man. 


I am God: 

I breathed upon the blazing sun, 

and from its flames made earth; 
Spoke but one Word and lifeless clay 
gave noble Adam birth. 

I sprinkled all the distant stars 

that in the heavens shine. 

True, Man is the master of the world, 
but Man himself is mine, 

and I am God.—Frederick Johnson. 


Triumphant 

Laughter came one day in Springtime— 

Alas! had I but known 

Her beauty would enthrall, then leave 
Bleak tears where she had flown. 


I bowed my head as Grief crept in— 
Unwelcome guest of woe,. 

But ere her somber form stole forth, 
My heart felt Faith’s warm glow. 


Hope entered soon; her gentle mien 
Brought sweet serenity, 
And then I learned that Joy nor Pain 
Can stay Love’s victory. 
—Mary E. Dalrymple 


Merry Making Parson 

A teacher in a Sunday School, to give 
her class delight, 

Had all her little students at a party 

Christmas night. 

parson of the church had 

the children would convene 

And thought it would be jolly to look 
in upon the scene; 

And so he donned his coat and hat and 
happily set out 

To see his little flock at play—a pas- 
toral “good scout.” 

He rang the doorbell and, admitted to 
the entrance hall, 

He told the servant: “Don’t announce 
me; I’ll surprise ’em all.” 


The heard 
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With coat and hat removed, the parson 
quietly drew near 

The spacious parlors from whence came 
the buzz of voices clear. 

Then down on hands and knees he 
went, and bounded in that way, 

Emitting funny noises something like 
a horse’s neigh. 

A deadly silence followed; he glanced 
upward from the floor, 

And saw a formal dinner group; his 
kiddies were next door! 

—Fred H. Clifford 


In a Cemetery 
How these neighbor 
Skulls must laugh 
At each other’s 
Epitaph: 


Man and woman 
Who, in life, 
Spned the sweet years 
By in strife, 
Lie together, 
Side by side; " 
So cold a groom 
So sad a bride— 
“Beloved Wife” 
Carved on her stone 
“Beloved Husband” 
On his own. 
When death, the hound, 
Has caught his quarry, 
They need no 
Obituary: 
Rather on 
The Cenotaph 
Of the living 
Carve your laughs. 
—Marion Dolye 


Be True ¥ 

Carve not upon a stone when I am dead, 

The praises which remorseful mourn- 
ers give 

To woman’s graves—a tardy recom- 
pense. 

But speak them while I live, 

Forget me when I die! The violets 

Above my rest will blossom just as 
blue, 

Nor miss your tears; e’en nature’s self 
forgets 

But while I live be true! 


Happy Moments 

Best trust the happy moments. What 
they gave | 

Makes man less fearful of the certain 
grave 

And gives his work compassion and 
new eyes; 

The days that make us happy make 

us wise.—John Masefield 


SELECTED PROSE 


The Purpose of Life 

Why are we here? What is the 
meaning of life? These are the ques- 
tions that every man sometimes asks 
and which the New Testament an- 
swers. To the old time orthodox 
Protestants this life was a short prep- 
aration for heaven for the few and a 
brief respite from hell for the many. 
To the humanist Liberal Protestant 
as to many Catholic teachers, it is to 


be accepted solely as the training 


ground for fuller and finer experience. 
I believe that it is something good in 
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itself, and that it is within the power 
of man to make it infinitely better. 
I believe that the fact that we are 
taught to pray “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven” is the assur- 
ance that the prayer will be answered 
and that this fair earth may be and, 
as I also believe, one day will be, the 
home of love and laughter. * * * Dr. 
Temple said that Christianity is the 
most material of all the world relig- 
ions. With his genius fpr startling 
statements, as true as they are start- 
ling, Chesterton said that Christianity 
is pagan. It is materialistic in its con- 
cern for ‘man’s earthly well-being, but 
its materialism is mystical. With the 
birth of Christ, Chesterton says, 
Heaven descended: into the world and, 
as IT have written elsewhere, when the 
Word was made flesh, the fiégh was 
made sacred. Religion, then, must ac- 
claim that a man’s life is a wonderful 
gift to be used fully and enjoyed thor- 
oughly, while it may be wasted, be- 
smirched and reduced to boredom and 
futility—Sidney Dark in Religion in 
the England of Tomorrow. 


Life and Dogma 

If dogmas hold sway in the modern 
world just.as they did in the mediaeval 
one, their practical defense remains 
much the same also. The Gestapo 
and the Ogpu discourage dangerous 
thoughts in the same way as the In- 
quisition did. Berlin and Moscow fol- 
low the example of Rome when they 
employ censors and ban heretical books. 
But the theoretical defense of dogmas 
is bound to be different today. For we 
no longer believe in an_ infallible 
Church or in an infallible Bible. On the 
other hand we do believe in something 
very like an infallible Science. 

The prestige of science is  enor- 
mously high today. It is deservedly 
so in its own field, where it has achiev- 
ed such a high degree of accuracy, and 
in practical life, where it has attained 
an equally high degree of utility. What 
is more natural then than to attempt to 
provide dogmas with a secure basis by 
showing that they are “scientific?” 
Yet this attempt to give dogmas a 
scientific basis is a mistaken one. * * * 
A dogma stands in an entirely dif- 
ferent delation to empirical fact. Since 
one of its functions is to give men 
inward stability to enable them to face 
the changing experiences of life, the 
appearance of empirical facts that seem 
to contradict it is, in itself, no reason 
for abandoning it. The man who gives 
up his belief in the Fatherhood of God 
because of the grim experiences of life, 
is not a wise man but a foolish one. 
For that belief is given us to enable 
us to face just such experiences. So 
in another sphere, the value of the 


dogma that all men are equal is n 

impaired by the palpable empirical fait, 
that men are not equal. Just becaus 

men have had the sense to hold fas: 
to that dogma in the teeth of exper 

ence, it has enabled them to overthroy 
rotten societies and to build bette 
ones.—Ian Henderson in Can Two 
Walk Together?; Nisbet, London. 


Christianity and Democracy 

We can now see what the philoso- 
phers and scientists of the last cen- 
tury failed to see, that the democracy 
which we are so desperately defending 
is itself a Christian product. The 
Christian religion is the only religion 
which proclaims, and in practice main- 
tains, the brotherhood of men. It is 
on belief in that Christian doctrine that 
democracy rests. Manhood’s suffrage 
has no other basis. It follows that 
Christianity and democracy must sink 
or swim together. The spiritual faith 
must revive, if the correlated political 
system is to survive. From this point 
of view it is incumbent on everyone 
who believes that he has a contribu- 
tion to make toward religious revival 
to make it. 

Considered from the side of religion, 
the importance of scientific theories, 
like the theory of relativity in its vari- 
ous stages, and the quantic theories, 
lies, not so much in the addition they 
make to our knowledge, as in the 
extent to which they limit the possi- 
bilities of knowledge. Reality for the 
physicist was formerly what he could 
perceive, or might with proper appa- 
ratus perceive. It stretched away into 
infinite space, and endured through 
infinite time. It was a prison for the 
soul of infinite extent, and few possi- 
bilities. This attitude has disappeared. 
Reality is now what we do not per- 
ceive. It is infinitely greater that 
what is or can be perceived, and has 
infinite spiritual as well as material 
possibilities. It is this immense ex- 
tension of the physical and spiritual 
fields alike that is of interest to the 
believer as well as to the scientist.— 
Sir Richard C. Tute in After Material- 
ism—What?; Andrew Melrose, London. 


Virginians 

They were friendly; they were soft 
of speech; they had time for each 
other. They had time also for what 
God had put about them, in the valleys 
and on the hills. They regarded each 
other as a creature dear to his God, 
and they had reverence for the power 
which moved him. Their manners 
flowed from this; they were thought- 
ful, courteous, and left judgment to 
heaven. They were good companions, 
complete friends. What had made them 
poor had made them gentle; what had 
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been taken from their hands had been 
given to their hearts. They were an 
embarrassment to hypocrites, a per- 
plexity to fools. 

Their women were assured and fem- 
inine, shyly frank, carefully trusting, 
designedly helpless, edging slightly to- 
ward the matriarchal, softly and irre- 
sistibly inspiring, implacably deter- 
mined. A man without friends who 
were women was lame in one leg of 
his mind.—Thomas Sugrue in Strang- 
ers in the Earth. 


Holy Russia 

Satan has obtained our radiant Rus- 
sia from God, so that she may become 
crimson with the blood of martyrs.— 
Avaakum in A Treasury of Russian 
Spirituality. 


Conflicting Ideas 

Taken in themselves the conflicts 
rending mankind are unworthy to 
retain our attention or cause us suffer- 
ing. They are but the mask—a mask 
which must be torn off—of another 
scission which alone is real and alone 
important—the flight from God and 
from the attraction of his love. The 
terrible thing is not that two lies 
should tear one another to shreds, but 
that they should struggle over the 
body of murdered truth.—Gustave Thi- 
bon in What Ails Mankind? 


The Eclipse of Christ 

It is clear that even before the 
apostles died the demands made upon 
the followers of Christ had been no- 
tably lessened. Of course as the bars 
were lowered, more and more people 
came into the church. When it became 
a great state church, the religious 
authority of all Europe, hardly a trace 
was left of the idea that a Christian 
life was marked out as different from 
every other kind of life. 

That was the time when the creeds 
began and the theologies developed. 
Men were provided for in every way. 
A memver of the Church—and that 
meant practically everyone—could live 
in a world as splendidly as his money 
allowed him. He could enjoy all man- 
ner of superiorities if he was rich and 
wellborn and be a good Christian if he 
repeated a form of words and, of 
course, attended the church ceremonies 
where they were repeated. An un- 
usual person, either one with spiritual 
longings or one unable to face the 
demands life made upon him, had in 
the monasteries an honorable retreat 
in which the attainment of holiness 
was the avowed object. And between 
the one and the other the life of Christ 
had dropped out of -sight. 

Christianity would never be made to 

(Turn to next page) 
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“A SUPERB INSTRUMENT” 


Says HERMAN H. RINNE 


CONDUCTOR OF INDIANAPOLIS 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 





Organ of Cathedral Tones 


“Congratulations to the Minshall-Estey Company,” 
says Mr. Rinne, “for making such a superb instru- 
ment. Now every church can enjoy a cathedral toned 
electronic organ at not too great an outlay of money.” 


The tones of the Minshall-Estey organ that is easy to play. Any 
bring inspiring new music to your pianist can master its single key- 
services. True to the tradition of board . . . no special training is 
church music, acclaimed by clergy required. The pitch range is com- 
and congregation alike . . . the plete — 16 ft., 8 ft., 4 ft., 2 ft. — 
Minshall-Estey is justly called the and the tone cabinet acoustically 
“organ of cathedral tones.” duplicates the action of the 16-foot 
And the Minshall-Estey is the one diapason pipe. 


Moderately priced 


Nishi Es Cpyan 


Se TONNES he gg ee FS SP I LEARN MORE 
MINSHALL-ESTEY ORGAN INC., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
ABOUT THE 


MINSHALL-ESTEY 


Please send me more information about your new organ. 





Name 

ELECTRONIC ORGAN 
Po Se eee ene ee , — MAIL COUPON 
City CO OT | eee . eee ys e FOR DETAILS 


MINSHALL-ESTEY ORGAN, INC., BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
In Canada — MINSHALL ORGAN, LTD., London, Ontario 
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BELL 


Make the Loveliest 
Memorial of J. - 


As a memorial for those who gave their 
lives in service, inscribe their names, 
not in perishable substances, but in 
the skyward tones of music—in 
Carillonic Bells, whose glorious song 
will rise day after day in praise 
and homage. 


This is the tribute that none will have 
to seek out, that will not yield its 
lustre to time. The tribute of Carillonic 
Bells, will send its message, pouring 
out in melody the wordless certainties 
of faith. And, listening, hearts will 
know. remember, reverence, those in 
whose honor the golden music sounds. 


Schulmerich Carillonic Bells, surpass- 
ing all chimes or bells, are eminently 
suitable for such a memorial. A 
quarter-century of electronic science 
has enabled Schulmerich to develop 
tones of luminous beauty, clearly 
audible, even at a distance, and re- 
sponsive to the most exacting degrees 
of modulation. They are simple to 
install, require no additional structure, 
and are moderate in cost. 


If you. too, would like to create a 
memorial in music for these whom 
vou have loved and lost, we shall be 
glad to send you a descriptive booklet 
giving complete details. Please address 


Dept. CM-86. 


Schulmerioh 


ELECTRONICS, INC. |, 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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> Fale CHURCH LAWYER 








Church as a Speculator 
by Arthur L. A. Street 


T is clear that a church may hold 
funds to be used for future pur- 
poses and derive income in the 
meantime from the funds in the form 
of interest on a savings deposit. It is 
equally clear that, within statutory 
limitations, the church can acquire and 
hold for expansion purposes or a new 


' site land intended to be put to a future 


CARILLONIC 


use falling within the society’s proper 
activities. It is equally clear that a 
religious society has no power to “buck 
the grain market” or engage in any 
other speculative venture, albeit every 
cent of profit—if any—may be des- 
tined to the promotion of the holiest 
of objectives. 

In a Nebraska case—Thompson v. 
West, 59 Nebr. 677, 82 N. W. 13—the 
Supreme Court had occasion to pass 
upon the validity of transactions un- 
der which trustees of a church dealt 
in vacant lots for the behoof of the cor- 
poration. 

Rejecting a contention that the 
speculation was justified as a means 
of securing funds to pay off church in- 
debtedness and to erect a building, the 
court adopted the reasoning of an at- 
torney who challenged the validity of 
the deal: 

“If the mode of the application of 
the meney is the factor that determines 


whether it is legitimate for a church 
to take part in a certain business, then 
a church corporation could secure a li- 
cense and run a saloon or a billiard 
hall, or buy a circus outfit and tour the 
country, or trade horses, or construct 
a race track and pocket the receipts, 
provided, only that the money so re- 
alized was applied to the payment of 
church obligations. . It has never 
been held that the innumerable avenues 
of the business world are thrown open 
to a church board to enter in and glean 
a profit for the church. The very con- 
ception of a church forbids it. It would 
be against public policy for the churches 
of the land to enter into the bitter com- 
petition of the market place.” 

There is an additional thought that 
should 


be stressed: Speculation in- 
volves a risk of loss, as well as a 


chance of profit. Usually, the risk is 
greater than the chance. Sound pub- 
lic policy would seem to dictate that 
funds that have been acquired by a 
church from benefactors interested in 
promoting religious activities should 
not be dissipated or risked in specula- 
tive ventures. Such a_ benefactor 
might very well regret that he did not 
“buck the market” himself instead of 
turning the money over to a church for 
that purpose. 





Selected Prose 
(From page 19) 


Christ 


He had had no methods peo- 


work efficiently by following 
literally. 
ple could adopt and put to definite use. 
He of 


fundamental importance to an organi- 


never laid down that matter 


zation, clearly formulated conditions 
upon which one could enter it. He 
never demanded of the people who 


wished to follow him that they must 
first know this or that, the nature of 
the Trinity or the plan of salvation. 

* * There was no basis in the Gos- 
pels for a theology people could come 
together on and have something forth- 
right to hold to. The early church 
in Jerusalem which depended on 
Christ’s holy spirit of truth in each 
individual and cared not at all for any- 
thing’ Christ had not cared for, was 


poor material 
something 
So the great 


with which to build 
visibly strong and stable. 
Church of Christ came 
into being by ignoring the life of 
Christ. The cloistered monks were as 
far removed from it as the magnificent 
prelates. The Fathers of the church 
were men, often saintly men, 
sometimes men who cared enough for 
Christ to die for him, but they did 
not trust him. They could not trust 
the safety of the church in his way 
of doing things. So they set about 
to make the church safe in their own 
way. Creeds and theologies protected 
it from individual vagaries; riches and 
power against outside attacks. * * * 
The church was safe. But one thing 
its ardent builders and defenders failed 
to see. Nothing that lives can be safe. 
Life danger. The more the 
church was hedged about with Confes- 


good 


means 
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sions of Faith and defended by the 
mighty of the earth, the feebler its 
life grew. * * * Here the artists, the 
poets, painters, musicians, were wiser 
than the men of religion. “To trust the 
soul’s invisible surmise” was always 
their way. They took no thought for 
ensuring the safety of their art, but 
they were not afraid of music dying 
out of the world because it was left 
to individuals and never had money 
and never had influence. Good music, 
great music, needed no defense. It had 
a triumphantly strong life in itself 
which would continue among men for- 
ever. But Christians could not trust 
the life of the Holy Spirit like that. 

Nevertheless, though it was impris- 
oned and stifled it never quite died. 
Even during the worst periods whether 
of cruel persecution or of arid disputa- 
tions on “Fate, free will, foreknowl- 
edge absolute,” the power of that little 
regarded treasure, the way of Christ, 
worked in individual men and women 
who looked to the record of his life 
and tried to follow it—Edith Hamilton 
in Witness to the Truth. 


BOOKISH BREVITIES 


One of the most original, search- 
ing and suggestive interpretations of 
Christ — his nature and mission and 
ministry—to appear in recent years, is 
Witness to the Truth, by Edith Hamil- 
ton. Miss Hamilton believes that creeds 
and doctrines have, in the main, tended 
to obscure rather than reveal the real 
Christ. Strangely enough, and yet not 
so strange when viewed in the light 
of her conclusions, Miss Hamilton 
finds a close affinity between the mind 
of Socrates and the mind of Christ. 
“In the many years I have read the 
Gospels and Plato,” she says, “it has 
been borne in upon me that Socrates 
by temperament and in his basic point 
of view was closer to Christ than any- 
one else. I believe he is a help to 
understanding Christ, a stepping-stone 
to an apprehension of the greatest of 
all figures.” This book will open many 
windows and provoke the kind of 
thoughtfulness needed by those who 
would study the character of him whom 
the world does not obey yet cannot 
forget (W. W. Norton & Co., $3) * * * 
Does my reader feel the urge of wan- 
derlust? Is there a call from beyond 
the horizon and over the sea? If so— 
and whether he can obey the impulse, 
or afford to obey it, or not—the most 
beautiful and interesting book I can 
suggest is France: Paris and the Prov- 
inces, by Roger Roumagnac and with 
chapters on Gastronomy by Pierre An- 
drieu. Never has a book captured so 
well the true flavor, anges and vari- 
(Turn to page 23) 
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pe @ In the three fields where quality of 
* SCHOOLS a ale 
Ste. - . projection is best understood . . . and most 
essential... the overwhelming preference 
—- is for S.V.E. projectors. Over 91% of all 


still projectors in the nation’s schools, 
* INDUSYRIES churches, and industrial firms are S.V.E. 
: projectors. This is convincing proof 


from the experts... of S.V.E. superiority. 
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The most popular of all still projectors is the 
S.V.E. Model AAA, This Tri-Purpose projector 


I 5 shows all three: 2” x 2’ oe single-frame, and 

The World 8 double-frame filmstrips. 5” focal length coated 

Anastigmat projection (F:3.5) lens. 300 watts 

~ » : Easy change-over from filmstrips to 2” x 2” slides 

Most: I opular Projector and vice versa. Equipped with new EZ film 
threading clasp. Leatherette case 


Other S.V.E. models for any 2” x 2 
slide or 35mm. filmstrip requirement. 


Write today for FREE calalog of S.V.E. projectors and 
projection accessories. Also ask for catalogs of educational 
or religious S.V.b. 2” x 2" slides and filmstrips. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business C Opration 
100 East Ohio Street 







Chicago 11, iWinois 







Address Dept. K653 
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Beauty . a 
Dignity . ae 
Protection... 


ANCHOR-WELD IRON 

FENCES AND GATES 

GIVE YOUR CHURCH 
all three 


A NCHOR-WELD Iron Fences and 

Gates are made in many handsome 
designs to provide a reverent, dignified 
setting and lasting protection for 
churches, cemeteries, rectories, 
schools, colleges, convents and other 
institutions. Grooved, square pickets 
and rails are worked into architectur- 
ally correct designs. Pickets and sup- 
porting rails. are of the same size, 
electrically welded under tremendous 
pressure, thus eliminate the need for 


ugly cross-bracing. 


To put a stop to vicious vandalism, 
it also pays to guard your boundary 
lines with tough, durable Anchor Chain 
Link Fence. It is made in heights from 
31% to 10 feet with Deep-Driven Anchors 
to hold the fence erect and in line, in 


any soil or weather 


Send for our free catalogs. For full 
information on Anchor-Weld Iron 
Fence and Anchor Chain Link Fence, 


write today to: ANCHOR~- POST 


FENCE DIVISION, Anchor Post 
Products, Inc., 6642 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 








Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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Pages From an Old Diary 


The Melody Lingers On 


by Agnes Montgomery" 


‘'T HAVE had experiences rich and 
beautiful in my life. As I sit now 
trying to recall them for the bene- 
fit of my children, and of their chil- 
dren, perhaps, some of them flash 
across my mental vision with amazing 
clarity, yet also with such swiftness 
that I must catch them instantly or 
they are gone. Tonight one of these 
memories of the past flashes before me 
so vividly that I recognize not only the 
main incidents but also the circum- 
stances attending them. I will record 
it before it slips away: 

“T was young then, scarcely more 
than a lad out of school. I was start- 
ing my way up as signal man on the 
railroad. In this country signal men 
are called “towermen.” I worked nights 
that week doing relief duty for an- 
other man who was ill. I had been 
sent out to the little town of Cwmparc, 
near Treorky, South Wales, Great 
Britain. 

“Tt was a beautiful summer evening 
when the experience I am about to re~ 
late occurred. Traffic kept me busy 
until about nine o’clock and then came 
a lull. Going over to a bench by the 
tower window, I sat down to enjoy the 
peace of the night, and meditate upon 
its loveliness in this rustic spot. 

“Presently I heard a bird song com- 
ing from the woods, a quarter of a 
mile away. The notes were new to 
me. I listened intently as the little 
singer went into his part. It was like 
nothing I had ever heard before al- 
though I had long loved birds. What 
wanderer of the sea or air would be 
abroad in this place at such an hour? 

“Of most wonderful quality was the 
song. Silvery, sweet, and pure as 
flashing diamonds. Brilliant, but not 
hard; tender, nurturing, flute-like in 
parts. Utterly abandoned, ecstatic. 
Alternately warbling and trilling, the 
hidden songster seemed inexhaustible. 
Now mellow, now in highest register 
the symphony continued with a sub- 
limity beyond all description. Carol- 
ling angels flung wide the sky with 
‘Glory to God in the Highest, on Earth, 
Peace, Peace, Good Will to All Men.’ 
Easter dawn flooded castle and slum 
with illumined joy, ‘He Is Risen, Christ 
the Lord Is Risen.’ 

“Then suddenly the pictures changed: 
Women wept over open graves, little 
babies sobbed. In deep subterranean 


*Mrs. Frank W. Montgomery, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 


passages men sweated and cursed, 
toiled and dreamed. All the poignan- 
cy, pain, fight and fear—all the un- 
utterable longing of life poured out in 
purple petals of song. Then, of a sud- 
den, God himself was manifest, there 
listening, taking it all down. The 
wee birdie knew him and changed his 
tune to broadcast the glorious pres- 
ence. I found myself inclined half 
out of the window, tears pouring down 
my cheeks. 

For perhaps twenty minutes the 
night was filled with his music, then 
gradually the song subsided, the little 
soloist flew away. In the hush that 
followed the cessation of his singing 
the atmosphere was golden. My head 
bowed to the rough window sill. All 
sorrow and sin were gone from life, 
all people were good, hope and joy had 
swept away all doubt. There was 
brotherhood and peace. In the depths 
of my soul but one need existed, the 
need to hear my old vicar back home 
repeating his benediction: ‘And now 
may the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the com- 
panionship of the Holy Ghost remain 
with you forever and ever. Amen.’ 

“The next evening I learned that I 
had been listening to the song of a 
nightingale. And that some five hun- 
dred residents of Cwmpare, anticipat- 
ing the concert from word spread 
abroad, had crept silently in the dark- 
ness to the edge of the woods and 
waited, until, like myself, they heard 
the glorious outburst. 

“T shall never, I fear, have that 
privilege again. That little warbler 
has long ago returned to the dust. Yet, 
I wonder. I wonder if God in his trans- 
cendent power has not ordered it so 
that, at the outer edge of his glory, 
there will be a chorus of nightingales 
to indicate the bliss that lies beyond. 


“Today’s paper reports the death of 
Thomas Alva Edison. According to 
the account, Edison, for a few days be- 
fore his death, lay in a state of coma. 
Once during that period, although ap- 
parently unconscious, he sat up, with 
wide open eyes and gazing far away 
said: ‘It must be beautiful over there!’ 
Then he sank back into his former co- 
matose condition from which he never 
awakened. 

“Edison was an agnostic but he must 
have seen or heard something, with 
the sharpened faculties of the dying, 
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that is not given to us, in health, to 
see or hear. 

“Was it a glimpse of the glory, or 
was it perhaps, a song?” 





Bookish Brevities 
(From page 21) 
ety of the metropolitan and provincial 
life of a country. The maps make 
Paris as familiar as your own city 
and then more than a hundred half- 
tones describe the France of a century 
ago. Differences of climate, costume, 
habits and religion are both _illus- 
trated and explained. If people love 
our country, says the author, “let it 
not be only for the soft curves of a 
landscape, for the sparkle of a bottle 
of champagne, or the smile of a pretty 
girl, but above all let it be for that 
atmosphere of generous enthusiasm, of 
refined culture, and of free enjoyment 
of life which pervades all things in 
France.” This is the perfect book for 
vacation reading (Whittlesey House, 
$4.50) * * * Thomas Sugrue is not 
only a distinguished writer and a pro- 
found student of mysticism. He is also 
a hero who through sheer courage has 
largely overcome a_ severe physical 
handicap. And he is a spiritual adven- 





turer who, fighting against’ many odds, | 


has achieved a great faith. The story 
of Sugrue’s search for a reasonable 
and satisfactory faith, and all the 
puzzling and painful roads over which 
he has traveled, together with some- 
thing of the story of his success in the 
field of letters makes an interesting and 
revealing tale. The title of the book is 
Stranger in the Earth. Sugrue’s ob- 
servations on religion, sex, caste and 
culture are penetrating, and there is, in 
addition to splendid humor, some very 
noble prose (Henry Holt, $4.) * * * 
The Acts of the Apostles, by Wilfred 
L, Knox, is composed of (in revised 
form) five lectures at the Vacation 
School of Biblical Study at Oxford 
during August, 1946. The subjects 
treated by this distinguished Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, are: 
The Author of Acts; The Sources of 
Acts; Galatians and the Council of 
Jerusalem; The Acts and History, and 
The Theology of Acts. Though he is 
charitable to the opinions of scholars 
who would deny the Lucian authorship 
of Acts—particularly the arguments 
set forth by Professor A. C. Clark— 
Dr. Knox believes that the weight of 
evidence in favor of the Lucian auth- 
orship is very great. After a consid- 
erable amount of analysis and analogy 
he suggests that “further inquiry as 
to the author would only land us.in 
the position of the schoolboy who was 
being introduced to the Homeric ques- 


(Turn to next page) 





Check this before buying 
a church organ 


HE MORE CAREFUL YOU ARE in se- 

lecting an organ, the more likely 
you are to choose the one most suitable 
for your particular church. 


Before making your decision, you 
should check the following points and 
be familiar with these important facts: 


1. Music. The Hammond Organ 
has a beautiful depth of ex- 
pression and vast range of tone 
unsurpassed by any other organ 
in ‘the world. 


2. Tones. The Hammond Organ 
has a complete range of true 
church tones—more than any 
other comparable instrument. 


3. Appearance. The simple, grace- 
ful lines of the Hammond Organ 
are designed to lend beauty 
and dignity to any church or 
chapel, large or small. 


4. Tuning. The Hammond Organ 
is the only organ in the world 
that never needs tuning, re- 
gardless of climate or weather 
conditions! 


5. Adaptability. No matter how 
large or small your church may 
be, the Hammond Organ can 
give you music Of cathedral 
quality, because of its exclu- 
sive “reverberation control’’, 


6. Price. Although it is the most 
versatile of all organs, the 
Hammond Organ is the lowest- 
priced complete church organ 
on the market. But many 
churches that could afford any 
organ they want, have, after 
thorough investigation, selected 
the Hammond Organ. 





7. Installation. The Hammond 
Organ requires no structural 
changes in your church. It may 
be placed almost anywhere, and 
moved at will. 


8. Maintenance. Any church that 
owns a Hammond Organ can 
tell you that service and main- 
tenance costs are so low they 
are almost negligible. 


9. Reputation. The Hammond 
Organ is the world’s most 
widely-used complete church 
organ—proved in actual use in 
churches, large and small, for 
many years. (Some 15,000 
churches own Hammond 
Organs.) 







Be sure to see and hear the Hammond 
Organ before you buy. Then you will 
understand why, since its introduction, 


more churches have selected 


the 


Hammond Organ than all other com- 


parable instruments combined. 


For complete information, without 


obligation, mail the coupon today. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company, 4224 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, III. 


Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, tested 
fund-raising plans, and a partial list of thousands of churches all over the 


country owning Hammond Organs. 


Name.....- 


Street 


State 
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A Matter of Timing 


“ ” . . | 
When’ 8 thing happens is often as | The little cares that fretted me, 


important as “what” happens. 
People in America are, at long last, 
becoming genuinely aroused about the 


| 


peril of Freedom in our country and | 


worldwide. 

Clergy are joining this Crusade, pres- 
ently, at the rate of nearly a thousand 
per month. Mail from interested mis- 
cellaneous persons has increased thirty 
fold in the last six months. 

Whether the people will 
enough aroused SOON ENOUGH is the 
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An Effective 


I lost them yesterday, 
Among the fields above the sea, 


| Among the winds at play. 


| Among the lowing of the herds, 


The rustling of the trees; 


| Among the singing of the birds, 


real problem. Too many things happen | 


too late. To lock the barn after the 
horse is stolen is stupid enough—but to 
realize the pricelessness of Freedom 
after itis lost is tragic. People in other 
countries have learned that lesson too 
late. 

What the timing is to be in America 
remains to be determined. Assuredly 


the preachers are now accelerating the | 


rising tides against communism, fas- 


cism, stateism and all collectivisms. It | 


is later however than many realize, es- 
pecially in view of feverish war-rumor- 
ing and the new implications of war in 
the atomic era. 

Spiritual Mobilization invites every 
pastor of a church, of whatever denomi- 
nation or theological views, to make 
common cause with us on behalf of 
Spiritual Freedom. We presently seek 
5 million new voters to bolster the 
democratic process in America this 
year. We have many tracts and bro- 
chures available for distribution to your 
parishioners. Our Traveling Represen- 
tative in your territory will be glad to 
call on you. We will be happy to send 
someone to tell our Story at the minis- 
ters’ meeting in your town. May we? 

JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR. D.D., Director 

SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
(Since 1934) 
Chicago 


Los Angeles New York 


Advisory Committee 


DONALD J. COWLING, President Carleton Col- 
lege 1909-45; ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; 
WILLIAM F. BRAASCH, Board of Directors— 
American Medical Association; ELY CULBERT- 
SON, Author, Lecturer; CARY EGGLESTON, 
Physician; DE WITT EMERY, Founder National 
Small Business Men’s Association; EDGAR J. 
GOODSPEED, Bible: Scholar and _ Lecturer; 
THEODORE GRAEBNER, Professor Theology, Au- 
thor; ALFRED P. HAAKE, Economist, Lecturer ; 
ALBERT W. HAWKES, United States Senator; 
SAM HIGGINBOTTOM, Missionary; RUPERT 
HUGHES, Author; RUFUS B. VON KLEINS- 
MID, Chancellor, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, California In- 
stitute of Technology; FELIX MORLEY, Editor, 
Human Events; ALFRED NOYES, Author; NOR- 
MAN VINCENT PEALE, Clergyman; REVERDY 
C. RANSOM, Bishop A.M.E. Church; LEONARD 
E. READ, President. Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc.; ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, 
President, University of California ; JOHN JAMES 
TIGERT, President Emeritus, University of Flor- 
ida; RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor, Leland 
Stanford University. 


----——-—=— (Tear Off Here).-—------- 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
Title Guarantee Bidg., Dept. CM 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

I am a minister of a church and interested in 
the program of Spiritual Mobilization. Place me 
on your Representative List and send me your 
free publications. 


TRE vc cs cess cv ccce cvs ctinse severe veweeses 
CHUBCH ...cccccccccccccccccccccvscvccccscces 








And the humming of the bees. 


become | The foolish cares of what may happen, 


I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new mown hay; 


Among the rustling of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are 
born— 
Out in the fields with God. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


An effective summer ministry will 
be one which seeks to capitalize the 
out-of-door atmosphere. The physical 
arrangements are important. Try to 
have your church well ventilated. 
Leave the windows open during the 
cool night then close them before the 
sun warms the outside temperature. 
Use nature’s flowers for decoration. 
Use themes which exalt the God of na- 
ture and the universe. 

bo * * 

One of the best selling books by the 
late Charles E. Jefferson was based on 
a series of summer sermons with na- 
ture as a theme. Sunsets, rivers, lakes, 


Summer Ministry 


hills, trees and storms can be used a: 
a basis of sermons. 


The New York Botannical Gardens 
Bronx Park, New York 58, New York, 
has published a booklet entitled ‘Plants 
of the Holy Scripture.” It is by Elea- 
nor King and sells for twenty-five 
cents. You can get some good ideas 
and illustrative material from this. 

Sermon Ideas 

Bible Trees: (1) The Tree in the 
Garden (Temptation); (2) The Cedar 
of Lebanon (Strength); (3) The Bram- 
ble (Political Ambition); (4) Mustard 
(The Upstart); (5) The Olive (Pros- 
perity); (6) The Cross (Atonement). 


Growing Things. Studies in the Par- 
ables. The Sower; The Tares; The 
Mustard Seed; The Barren Fig Tree. 


* * * 


Single Texts 
Refuge for the Oppressd.—Isaiah 32:2. 
Springs in the Desert.—Psalm 84:5-8. 
God Is Above the Storm.—Psalm 29:10. 
God Is Greater Than the Hills —Psalm 
121:1-2, 
A Sabbath by the River.—Acts 16:13. 
By the Well of Sychar.—John 4:6. 








Bookish Brevities 


(From page 23) 
tion and said that so far as he could 


see it it had been established that 
Homer wasn’t written by Homer but 
by another man with the same name.” 
Especially helpful is Knox’s chapter 
on The Theology of Acts. As a whole 
these lectures represent a somewhat 
stronger diet than that usually sup- 
plied by professors in American sum- 
mer schools. For the student of Chris- 
tian beginnings, the Bible class teach- 
er, and the preacher, this is a valu- 
able book (The Cambridge University 
Press, The Macmillan Company, $2.75) 
* * * Religion in the England of To- 
morrow, by Sidney Dark, is a thought- 
ful and provocative book—the work of 
one who is at once a scholar, a loyal 
Churchman and a master of delightful 
prose. Mr. Dark begins his book with 
the contention that contemporary Prot- 
estantism is alien to the spirit of the 
English people, that it was thrust upon 
them, and that in so far as they ceased 
to be Catholic the majority of the Eng- 
lish people became and remain relig- 
iously indifferent. But—and here is 
the rub—what Mr. Dark means by 
“Catholic,” though true to its real 


The Water of Memory.—2 Samuel 
23:15. 

River of the Water of Life.—Revela- 
tion 22:1. 

meaning, is far removed from the 

thought and guidance now coming 


from an Italianized Vatican. Reunion 
with Rome is impossible, even for the 
Anglo-Catholic section of the Church, 
if for no other reason than Rome’s 
close alliance with Fascism. The Church 
of England, the author asserts, is far 
more truly Catholic than is the Latin 
Church—to which assertion one might 
reply that neither is sufficiently Cath- 
olic to embrace the life and meet the 
spiritual needs of the world’s tomor- 
row! On the whole Sidney Dark 
writes, not for England only, but for 
and in behalf of Western civilization, 
and much that he says is quite rele- 
vant to the American scene. Especially 
penetrating are his observations con- 
cerning freedom, cooperative enter- 
prise, and boredom—the latter being 
“the most rampant disease of our gen- 
eration.” Mr. Dark’s style of writing 
does not illustrate his name. On the 
contrary it is exceedingly lucid, and he 
does not use Sunday language in which 
to engage the attention of a week-day 
world. For example, in his discussio? 


of the family he says: “The deliberat: 
limitation of families is a general an 
established custom which will remai! 
unaffected by the plea of the politicia: 
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for a larger population, or the theolo- 
gian’s denunciation of the use of con- 
traceptives as a deadly sin. * * * The 
control of this animal instinct is in 
accord with man’s control of other 
animal instincts. Despite the asser- 
tion of celibate priests and of pious 
laymen, most of whom are presum- 
ably physically incapable of procrea- 
tion since they are childless, there is 
no question of the morality of refusing 
to bear children who will probably be 
half-fed and ill-clothed.” The alert 
preacher, whatever his creed or sign, 
will find in this book any number of 
ideas to develop or attack and the kind 
of mental shock without which there 
can be no opening of the mind’s shut- 
ters or lifting of the spirit’s horizon 
(Skeffington and Son, Ltd., London, 
8/6). 





PUBLISHING EXECUTIVE 
ORDAINED DEACON AT 69 

New York (RNS)—William Krause, 
sixty-nine years old, was ordained a 
deacon of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by Bishop Charles K. Gilbert 
of New York in a ceremony at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

For forty-seven years an employee 
of the Oxford University Press, where 
he rose from packing clerk to head of 
the Bible department and secretary of 
the firm, Mr. Krause has been assigned 
to the staff of St. James Church here. 

“T hope that my ordination will be 
an encouragement to elderly people and 
make many of them realize that age 
does not place them in the discard,” 
he said. 

“T have often been encouraged by the 
accomplishments of old people. They 
gave me courage to do my own job, and 
eventually to become a candidate for 
holy orders.” 





HOUSE BILLS WOULD GIVE AID 
TO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

Washington, D. C., (RNS)—Specific 
provision for federal aid to parochial 
schools of secondary grade level and 
less is made in two bills now before 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The bills—HR 6600 and HR 6597— 
would provide reimbursement to such 
schools up to 60 per cent of their an- 
nual expenses for (1) necessary trans- 
portation of pupils, (2) school health 
examinations and related health serv- 
ices, and (3) purchase of non-religious 
instructional supplies and equipment.. 

Introduced by Congressmen Charles 
J. Kersten (R.-Wis.) and Augustine B. 
Kelley (D.-Pa.), the measures specify 
that a $5,000,000 annual appropriation 
be distributed by the states where such 
distribution of federal funds is author- 
ized by state law. Direct payments 
would be made in all other states. 


















O hh 1949 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


AWARD 


HE ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD HAS BEEN ESTAB- 

lished to encourage the writing of distinguished books in the 
broad field of evangelical Christianity. The award is offered at 
intervals of approximately two years to the author of the book 
manuscript which, in the opinion of a Board of Judges, will accom- 
plish the greatest good for the Christian faith and Christian living among 
all people. 


Any unpublished manuscript whose purpose is in harmony with 
the general purpose of the award, excepting only fiction and poetry, 
will, be considered when submitted according to the rules. The 
award is open to all writers, regardless of nationality, race, or 
creed. Only authors with contractual obligations to another pub- 
lisher or employees and relatives of employees of Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press are ineligible. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press will pay to the author of the manu- 
script selected by the Board of Judges the sum of $7,500, of which 
$5,000 is an outright award and $2,500 is an advance against royal- 
ties. In event no manuscript submitted is, in the opinion of the 
Board of Judges and the publishers, worthy of the award, the 
award will be passed and the $5,000 outright award will be added 
to the award for the following contest. 


Duplicate awards were made in 1948 to John Wick Bowman, 
for his manusc ript, THE RELIGION OF MATURITY; and to Georgia 
Harkness, for her manuscript, PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE. 


The Board of Judges 


Pastor, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 

Literary Editor, The Christian Century 
Editor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Hatrorp E. Luccock Yale University Divinity School 
Horace G. SMITH President, Garrett Biblical Institute 
Henry P. VAN Dusen President, Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.) 


GerorGE A. BUTTRICK 


WInFRED E. GARRISON 
Notan B. HARMON, JR. 


Manuscripts may be entered in the contest only in accordance 
with the rules explained in the Award Prospectus, which will be 
mailed on request. 


Address all communications to 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD EDITOR 
New York 11, New York 


150 Fifth Avenue 
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Scene from “A Woman to Remember” 


THE FINEST FILMS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


come from 


Cathedral —Silms 


You Can Depend On Quality and 
Sincerity 

Other Teaching Aids from Cathe- 

dral Films Include Film Strips 

and Hymns 

of the Church 
































A Study Guide 
Available For Each 
Film. 22 Guides in 
Portfolio . . . $2.10 


Write for Name of Distributor Nearest You 


Cathedral “Films 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





In Home, School and Camp— 
—For Profitable 


Summertime Pastime Pleasures 





-_ 





 7NrERESTING BIBLE Games 























BOGs COW 6605 i v0eses eet 60¢, postpaid 70¢ 
Bible Quotto ........-..- 60¢, 70¢ 

Bible Rhymes ...........- 60¢, af 70¢ 
DEE Vacoveesvsied 60¢, “ 70¢ 
DET THD s venicdnacsss 60¢, . 70¢ 


Seven Ways Bible Game . ...75¢, " 85¢ 
Bible Times Boys and Cirls.75¢, 85¢ 
Céemabetiom: .cvessssceicss 75¢, 5 85¢ 
An Enjoyable Method of 
Imparting Bible Knowledge 
to Groups of All Ages 
Attractively Boxed 


Historical Lotto ........-- 75¢, postpaid 85¢ 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Sea Speaks 
A Sermon by Newlen McPherson Coughensunr” 


For the sea hath spoken.—Isaiah 
23:4. 

HE HOWLING winds, the raging 
[see and a heavily clouded night 

added to the gloom and horror of 
a large crowd which had gathered to 
watch a Coast Guard boat towing a 
wrecked fishing craft to dock. How 
many dead bodies are on the boat? 
was the question on everyone’s lips. 
Already nine persons were saved, three 
persons drowned, and four were miss- 
ing from a little fishing party which 
had started out for a day of pleasure. 
A huge wave had capsized the craft. 
When the fishing boat had been pumped 
free of water only one body was re- 
vealed—three persons were still miss- 
ing. Later two more bodies washed 
ashore. This recent catastrophe at 
our seashore resort dramatically 
brought home to us the words of 
Henry van Dyke, “Thy sea is great, 
our boats are small.” 

At times ‘the sea whispers in a soft 
gentle voice which seems to say, “Come 
and learn from me the patience of the 
Eternal.” While at other times the 
boisterous waves shout and bellow, 
' “Come and learn from me the strength 
and power of the Almighty.” 

After serving my present church 
along the New Jersey coast for ten 
years, I have learned to love the ocean 
in all its moods. Each morning from 
my study window I can hear the 
breaking of the waves along the beach. 
I like the gentle rolling breakers on a 
July afternoon when the wind is from 
the west and one may relax on the 
white sand and watch the small fishing 
craft going out to sea for a day of 
sport. But to walk along the board- 
walk while a northeast storm is raging 
is a sight most vacationers miss. Dur- 
ing the time of storm one learns a 
little more about the marvelous crea- 
tive power of our great God who 
created the heaven and the earth. It 
is then one learns to be thankful that 
God in his wisdom said, “Let the 
waters under the heaven be gathered 
together into one place.” 

Commercial interests offer such var- 
ied attractions to summer visitors that 
many fail to receive the message from 
the sea. A vacationer has his atten- 
tion drawn to an airplane “sky-writer” 
spelling out in letters of white smoke 
against a blue sky the name of a popu- 
lar soft drink. Next, one hears from 
a low-flying plane a sing-song commer- 





*Minister, Central Methodist Church, Point 
Pleasant, New Jersey. 


cial played from an amplified record 
player, expounding the benefits of the 
latest brand of sun tan lotion. Sud- 
denly, from another direction over- 
head comes a two-seated plane pulling 
behind it a roped sign advertising a 
local brand of frankfurters. At night, 
one is startled by seeing a “blimp” 
from a nearby air field flashing from 
its sides the name of the current mo- 
tion picture being shown at the leading 
theater. 

The boardwalk shops, too, invite the 
promenaders to come in and play the 
newest games of skill and chance. .The 
more nefarious business places attract 
other groups. All the while the crowds 
are aimlessly walking past each other 
failing to see one of God’s beautiful 
creations or to hear the voice of the 
sea. 

But there are some folk who do 
come to the shore, tired from months 
of work in office or shop, and find 
refreshment for their bodies. They re- 
ceive the healing rays from the warm 
sun while lying on the beach; they find 
rest and relaxation for over-taxed 
minds while looking out into the ever- 
changing, rolling, and churning waters; 
they find caim and peace for their 
spirits away from responsibilities and 
worries, and an opportunity to take 
inventory of their soul’s growth. 

For persons having their senses at- 
tuned to the Eternal, the sea speaks 
in a language that all can understand. 
It speaks of adventure, beauty, faith, 
and love. Richard Hovey had an un- 
derstanding with the sea and could 
read its message when he wrote in his 
poem, “The Sea Gypsy”: 

I must be forth again tomorrow! 

With the sunset I must be 

Hull down on the trail of rapture 

In the wonders of the Sea. 
Walt Whitman, that great American, 
was another who listened to the voice 
of the sea. In “Passage to India,” the 
poem in which he said there was more 
of himself than in any other poem, 
he writes: 
O my brave soul! 
O farther, farther sail! 
O daring joy, but safe! 

all the sea of God? 
O farther sail, farther sail! 

The Psalmist had his soul attuned to 
the Eternal when he wrote: 


Are they not 


They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters; 
These see the works of the Lord, 
And His wonders in the deep. 

(Psalm 107:23, 24) 


The sea beckons courageous souls to 





“_ 
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launch themselves into the deep places 
of life but cautions all to obey God’s 
laws. There is danger in the sea, 
but there are lighthouses to send out 
warnings if persons will heed them. 
The fishermen, in the incident described 
previously, failed to heed the storm 
warning from the Coast Guard station 
that fatal day. Others that same day 
refused to take their boats out on the 
treacherous waters because the sea is 
great and their boats were small. They 
understood the voice from the sea and 
were mindful of the warnings. 

Herman Melville, in Moby Dick, 
which is said by many to be the great- 
est American novel, has given us a 
great sea adventure that fascinates 
every reader. Melville had his spirit 
attuned to the Eternal and heard the 
voice of the sea when he wrote, “Like 
Narcissus, all of us see in the ocean 
the ungraspable image of life.” Life 
itself is an adventure, but far too many 
persons are being wrecked because 
they refuse to obey the moral laws 
which govern society. Hence, there 
are filled mental institutions and pris- 
ons, broken homes, and an increasing 
number of alcoholics and _ suicides. 
Many persons are afraid of adventure. 
To lose the zest for life is tragic; to 
acquiesce to one’s environment and 
circumstance is folly. God promises 
victory for those who venture forth 
and obey his commandments. The 
great Shakespeare has written in 
Julius Caesar: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when 
it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

The sea speaks of brave men and 
women who have crossed the waters 
adventuring to a new land of freedom 
and opportunity which we all enjoy 
today. 

The sea also speaks to us in its 
beauty. The artist comes down to the 
beach at dawn attempting to capture 
on canvas the rosy-fingered skies re- 
flected in the water. The dawning of 
the sun creeping up through multi- 
colored clouds over the ocean is one 
of the most gloriously breath-taking 
sights of all nature. The brilliant 
reds and yellows fill the soul with 
rapture and cause one’s whole being 
to say, “Let the beauty of the Lord 
our God, be upon us.” Surely, our God 
is of infinite beauty to have created 
this wonderful picture. 

The sound of the waves breaking on 
the beach causes the musician to stop 
and listen for a melody that he can 
translate into a beautiful musical mas- 
(Turn to next page) 





















Suppose You Were Taken 
from this Picture 


Would your family be provided for? 


No one likes to think of anything happening to himself, but 
every minister knows that he “may get the call” with his family 
left to shift for itself. Foresighted clergymen plan their insur- 
ance to give the family complete protection and at the same time 
establish a profitable means of saving or meeting unforeseen 


contingencies. 


In addition to family protection, it offers an in- 


sured income for life in case of permanent total disability. 


For nearly 50 years The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
has issued low-cost insurance to provide incomes and protection 


to the family. Let us tell you more about our plan. 


and mail coupon today. 


- Also - 


HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


@ At a saving up to 40%. 


@ Family Hospitalization, 
a new feature just 
added. 


@ Membership limited to 
Clergymen and other 
professional workers in 
the religious field. 





Fill out 


The Ministers Life & Casualty Union 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance 

100-B, West Franklin Avenue 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, tell 


me how I can ( ) Protect my family, ( ) Build 
a Retirement-Fund, ( ) Pay for sickness or acci- 
dent. 

DE sis 0:50 ed tncs vend vcneuenenbeaeds ae cee 
FN CRT PEE CEPT OEE ETT ET ET ON EER 
IT ahisate- cle wile dig owe a alae cand Stee Pees kcas cena 
OE WU ai' Ci encsdeececucudtuncensete 

month day year 


Denomination 


Cem eee e eee ee rere see tt eseseet sees 
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‘BRASS and SILVER 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
APPOINTMENTS 


Candle Lighter and Extinguisher 
Crosses and Candlesticks 


Flower Vases — Glass Cruets 
We Invite Your Inquiry 


Morehouse- Gorham 
14 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2, III. 




















The Clergyman’s 
Utility Bag 


Made to last many years 


GENUINE 
TOPGRAIN 
COWHIDE 
Black 
Grain 


210 


Size 15x t1x7” 
Splendid Value 





It's Roomy —Yet So Compact! 


Genuine top grain cowhide leather; fully 
lined; 2 pockets plus loads of space; 2 double 
duty leather handles. Metal studs on bottom 
to prevent scuffing. Zipper with strong lock 
and key. 

Delivered parcel post prepaid any- 
where in United States. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 


Please send check or money order to 
Dept. C 


ALLIED BRIEF CASE CO. 


186 Fifth Ave. Satisfaction Entr.23rd St. 
New York 10,N.Y. Guaranteed GR 3-2302 
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Let Your Duplicator Produce 


A Department of Ideas for Getting Larger Returns 
From Your Duplicator 








“CNEND a post card” is the old 
saw for bringing people “out” to 
church meetings and “into” church 

activities. But dress up the tired and 

true post card or send a message in 

a different form—for better, more en- 

thusiastic turnouts to your organiza- 

tion meetings. Church groups have 
done and are doing this—and guarantee 
its success. 

For instance, one church has found 
that home-made verse stencil dupli- 
cated and mailed as invitation remind- 
ers are original and different, yet easy 
to produce on the duplicator, and well 
worth while. Other groups have used 
friendly notes with handwriting sten- 
cil duplicated. The regulation govern- 
ment postal card—delightful conveni- 
ence to the secretary of an organiza- 
tion—decked out via the duplicator and 
color inks—has been found a fresh, 
action-inspiring message carrier. 

These are just a few of the ways 
church organizations use the dupli- 
cator to help them with one phase of 
their work. The availability of the 
church duplicator to all church groups 
can be of infinite assistance in almost 
every project they undertake as well 
as in the routine matters of meeting 
reminders, ete. 


Whenever a church organization 
gives a dinner, menus and usually a 
program listing the after-dinner enter- 
tainment are in order. Note-size fold- 
ers make attractive menu-programs, 
with appropriate illustrations and let- 
tering guide headings. If only a menu 
is needed, a single small sheet may be 
enough. Colored paper stock that car- 
ries out the scheme of the table decora- 
tions is nice for menus—and even the 
ink may tie in with the color scheme 
of the table if it will make easy-to- 
read copy on the paper selected. 

Entertainments call for stencil dupli- 
cated work from beginning to end of 
production. If scripts are needed they 
may be run off quickly on the dupli- 
eator. When it is time to do outside 
publicity, posters for bulletin boards 
in the church and throughout the com- 
munity may be reproduced in as many 
colors as you want to use—with letter- 
ing in almost any style you choose. 
Press releases for the local paper may 
also be duplicated. The tickets for the 
entertainments as well as handbills or 
flyers are other inexpensive duplicated 
helpers. 

For parties, song sheets and game 


sheets help in the handling of large 
groups. 

Year books are helpful to church 
organizations. They usually list meet- 
ing dates, hostesses, programs, and the 
addresses and telephone numbers of all 
the members with a cordial invitation 
to new or prospective members as a 
frontispiece. They are just other aids 
that are easy and economical to dupli- 
cate. 

A church newspaper or newsletter 
published regularly by one of the or- 
ganizations of the church—frequently 
the Men’s Bible Class—is good publi- 
city for all the church organizations, 
because their activities may be reported 
and interest in them sustained. Dis- 
tributed to the whole congregation, 
church newspapers have been found 
extremely worthwhile in many church- 
es, and organizations like them as 
“projects.” 

The duplicator may play a leading 
role in money-making efforts. An enter- 
prising missionary society that wants 
to raise money and have some effective 
publicity may duplicate and sell letters 
received from the missionary or the 
mission which the group. supports. 
Illustrate the letters with sketches of 
animals, flowers, houses and other 
things native to the area in which the 
mission or missionary is located. Sold 
for ten cents a copy, these letters earn 
missions money. They tell and sell the 
work, being done by Christian missions. 

Yearly reports, directions for making 
bazaar materials, information about 
proposed projects for the year, and 
uses too numerous or peculiar to a 
particular organization to list here, can 
be handled with a duplicator. Its low 
cost operation makes it ideal for fre- 
quent use and its wide scope makes 
possible a wider range of activities for 
a group. Let your church duplicator 
serve all your church organizations. 
It will ease, speed up and coordinate 
the work for everyone. 


The Sea Speaks 

(From page 26) 
terpiece. We seem to be endowed by 
our Creator with some sort of mech- 
anism that responds to sound without 
any conscious effort on our part. The 
Modernist, John Ireland, has done a 
magnificent job of capturing the gentle 
sea as well as the raging, turbulent 
sea in his piano composition, “The 
Island Spell.”. Beethoven’s inspira- 
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tions, it is said, can be interpreted 
from many of his first sketches as In Norton, Virginia ; 
having ormne to nite from pure musical w THE WHOLE TO - 

sounds in the air. The beauty of Wn: NG 

sound, rhythm, and rime from the sea S TA LKV 

makes us feel well because it takes us 
outside of ourselves and transports us 
to another existence—an existence more 
in harmony with our Creator. The 
words of Arthur Symons express this 
especially well, "ANN ASN SORBET RRR Soe: 
I would wash the dust of the world in 


a soft green flood: 
Here, between sea and sea, in the 





About another Maas 









These are some of the comments 
received by the First Baptist 


fairy wood, eine 
I have found a delicate, wave-green Church of Norton, Virginia, after 
solitude. ... the recent installation of a Maas 


Amplified Chimes system. They 
are quoted here as printed in the 
Church’s bulletin, The Evangel. 


The sea speaks of unseen power; the 
gigantic force behind the universe. It 
teaches us to have faith as one watches 
the flow of the tides. It brings to our 





attention the gradualness of our relig- on “The chimes sound good over 
ious growth until we are assured that “When I heard the first hymn our way.’—PATSY STILL, Rob- 
God is still at the controls of the Uni- played on the chimes I sat and einai niece 
' ; hummed the tune while the 

verse and he will bring to pass the holy hymn was played.”—MRS. W. N. “I hear them good up on our 
purpose for his people. SURFACE, Highland Avenue. hill."—MRs. W. F. STURGILL, 

By watching the sea we are made Kilgore Hill. 

: _ ‘ “The chimes are beautiful. 
conscious that there are other persons ieee dhe ie ak. ee it “We are proud that Norton has 
nearby who also are receiving the same way.”—RAY BURTON, Craig St. chimes.”—MRS. C. P. MAC DON- 
strength, inspiration, and faith and ALD. 
the knowledge that the human fam- “When I heard the chimes to- “We enjoy the chimes so much. 
ily face the same problems and pleas- day I turned my radio off to Visitors in our home talk about 
ures brings us closer together helping listen. They were playing ‘For them.” — MISS KATE CHERRY 
You I Am Praying.’ The (Methodist). 


chimes break the monotony ly- 
ing here in bed.”—PATIENT in 
Norton Clinic. 


Watching the ever-changing waters we 


é “The chimes are a blessing to 
come to realize that we have been too 8 


our community. They give you 


long away from this wonderful source a feeling of humility.” — mrs. 
of power which controls the sea and “The workmen on the job like HATIE SHIPLEY. (Church of 
that too long have we been trying to a nag sala lg ee God). 

live by our own resources. There SMITH, Carpenter Shop. “Eihis ideal atid titaads ate hoon, 
comes a resurgence of faith in our- tiful, and we really appreciate 
selves as we acknowledge that with them.” — MRS. JOHN ROBERTS 


“T heard the chimes at Esserville 
(five miles away) last Sunday 
afternoon.” — MISS VIRGINIA 
HARVEY. 


God we can go on to new achieve- (Presbyterian ). 


ments. The sea has often brought to 
individuals a stronger faith in God, in 
their fellow man, and in themselves. 

As we contemplate the rolling waters 
of the sea in all its many moods, we 
soon come to thank God that he has 
revealed himself in Nature and has 
made an even greater revelation of 
himself in his son, Jesus Christ. Be- 
hind this revelation in Christ is the 
greatest of all possessions, the undy- 
ing love of the Father, himself. Char- 
les Russell Wakeley writes, 


“The Chimes sound so pretty.” 
—MRS. BENKO (Catholic). 


“I think the chimes are beau- 
tiful.” — MRS. HASH, Coeburn 
Road. 


YOUR CHURCH, TOO, DESERVES THE FINEST CARILLON AVAILABLE 


We invite you to send for our literature . . . to see our dealer in your vicinity 
for a demonstration . . . and to make any comparisons you wish. We know 
you will agree with so many others... 


us to strengthen faith in each other. : 









: . .. though the cost is lower 

As far as human need exists, the value is immeasurably greater. 
Or echoes call, 

Love, limitless, divine, persists 
About us all. 


MAAS ORGAN COMPANY 


Its pulsing waters never tell DEPT.27, 3015 CASITAS AVE., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


Of bounding shore; 
They surge and roll and rise and swell 


Forevermore. Please send complete literature OD Mass Carillons 


(0 Maas Cathedral Chimes () Maas Automatic Players 





How many men, retired because of 
ill-health, how many women, their fam- 
ilies grown and married, make perfect 
nuisances of themselves for the simple 
reason that they live in the past. cident aie mena. cctiem mena ennai. cement GAD 





Address. 
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GENERAL CON FERENCE 


July 31 - August 9, 1948 


This year Northfield again will offer 
a General Conference program designed 
for both ministers and Christian lay- 
men. Since it was founded in 1880, this 
conference has been an important fac- 
tor in developing and strengthening the 
work of the church . . . Northfield also 
offers delightful vacation opportunities 
at reasonable rates. 

As usual the Northfield Conference 
will present an outstanding list of 
speakers. 





Among those who have ac- | 


cepted are Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, Co- | 


lumbus; Dr. Henry H. Crane, Detroit; 
Dr. Morgan P. Noyes, Montclair; Dr. 
Howard C. Scharfe, Pittsburgh; Dr. 
John S. Whale, London; Dr. Frederick 
M. Meek, Boston; Dr. Charles W. Gil- 
key, South Yarmouth; Dr. Harris E. 
Kirk, Baltimore, and others. 

For further information 

and reservations, write 


NORTHFIELD 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 
William E. Park, Chairman 
Box N, East Northfield, Massachusetts 














Ornamental Lighting Fixtures 
Bronze Altar Crosses 
Candle Sticks and Vases 


Catalog C—Will Be 
Sent Upon Request 


BRONZE 
PORTRAIT 
and 
MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 
Also 
Honor Rolls 


Write for 
Our Latest 
Portfolio 


MEIERJOHAN-WENGLER 


METALCRAFTSMEN 
1102 W. Ninth St., 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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Deserts, Our Real Frontiers 
A Sermon by John W. McKeluey" 


The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; and the desert 
shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 
—Isaiah 35:1. 

The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth; but the word of our God shall 
stand forever.—Isaiah 40:8. 

ESERT” is another way of spell- 
ing “death.” A desert is a place 
of death-like stillness and fright- 

ful barrenness. No one goes to a desert 
for a picnic. If anyone gets lost in a 
desert, as the three pilots who para- 
chuted from their disabled bomber last 
June twenty-first onto the Arizona des- 
ert discovered, it takes men and days 
to bring them back alive. Fraught with 
incalculable peril a desert is no place 
to go joy riding. If we are well-advised, 
we will stay away from deserts as 
from poison. 

As far as I have learned, men and 
caravans cross deserts chiefly because 
they seek a short-cut between two 
points, or because they know of no 
other way around. Prophets and mys- 
tics resort to deserts primarily because 
they are good places to be alone: the 
arid, desolate wilderness is deserted. 
Prospectors and _ speculators endure 
the hazards of deserts because of the 
lure of undiscovered gold or precious 
stones. Aside from these reasons no 
one in his right mind ventures far into 
the no-man’s lands and Death Valleys 
as they exist unheralded and uncon- 
quered in the deserts and solitary 
places of the earth. If they do, it is 
not too long before the burning sands 
cast up their bleached and whited 
skeletons in ironic triumph over their 
indiscretion. 

No habitations exist on deserts ex- 
cept at scattered watering places, and 
oases are as rare in deserts as orchids 
at the North Pole. Existence hinges 
on water and food, and generally living 
is squalid and constricted, forbidding 
and inhospitable without them. Yet, 
the remarkable thing in spite of all 
this is the fact that deserts are not in 
themselves barren and lifeless, spent 
and hopeless. With strange and un- 
canny insight ancient poets under- 
stood this: “The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them; 
and the desert shall rejoice, and blos- 
som as the rose.” How they knew the 
secret of deserts is hard for us to say. 
Perhaps contact with old Egypt-land 
had taught them this tremendous lesson. 

From the days of Joseph and of 
Israel’s sojourn in the country of 





*Minister, Lansdowne Methodist Church, Phila- 
delphia. 


Pharoah, the Old Testament poets had 
been acquainted with the annual and 
miraculous flooding of the Nile Valley. 
They had with their own eyes watched 
the red, silt-carrying waters of the 
Nile inundate the parched and with- 
ered sands of that Land of the Sun, 
and with their own eyes they had ob- 
served that wilderness blossom as the 
rose and produce harvests, some twen- 
ty, some sixty and some one hundred- 
fold. 


From then on they knew deserts as 
such were not cursed to endless impot- 
ence and sterility, that instead they 
possessed infinite capacities and pos- 
sibilities, if they could be touched with 
nothing more than water. With water 
it was possible to turn a desert into 
a garden, a solitary place into a joy- 
ous habitation. 

The utterances of poet and prophet 
were not, then, ecstatic oratory, but 
sense and wisdom, “There shall be 
streams in the. desert, and pools of 
water to make glad the heart of man,” 
and “the wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them: and the 
desert shall rejoice, and blossom as 
the rose.” 

II 
Our Real Frontiers 


For many years now we have been 
bemoaning the fact that this “America, 
the Beautiful,” is run out, that there 
is no more frontier country, hence no 
room for expansion and growth. How- 
ever, we have been learning lately that 
vast hinterlands in the Colorado and 
Columbia River valleys are about to 
be opened for settlement and develop- 
ment. These territories are being re- 
claimed to productiveness and habita- 
tion by reason of irrigation from the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams. 

Take, for example, the desert en- 
compassing the Grand Coulee Dam, a 
vast unrealized frontier of 1,200,000 
acres. Water, directed through an in- 
tricate maze of irrigation ditches, will 
transform that wasteland into a na- 
tional garden. 

In one of Robert Frost’s. poems a 
farmer is speaking of an ax handle: 
The lines of a good ax helve 
Were native to the grain before the ax 

expressed them, 
And its curves were no false curves 
Put on it from without. And there its 
strength lay 
For the hard werk. 
With little imagination we can see in 
these lines a profound truth with re- 
gard to deserts: that. naturally and 
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intrinsically they possess the capacity 
to become gardens. 


It is a direct parable to say that 
the same truth holds good for each 
one of us: we are all richly endowed 
with capacities and resources, strength 
and understanding, and this in spite 
of the fact that we have resigned our- 
selves to a dull and unvarying monot- 
ony and confessed to an impotence and 
fruitlessness that is pathetic and seem- 
ingly final. The blunt fact is that 
most of us are harboring within the 
confines of mind and soul unlimited 
desert wastes, areas of untold beauty 
and wealth, capacities of blessing and 
promise. If only we could inundate 
them with the water of life and realize 
thereby their fertility and discover 
therewith their possibilities! 


Often we reveal talents and endow- 
ments which to all intents and pur- 
poses, we neglect or cast aside. Thomas 
Grey was right in his “Elegy Written 
in a Country Church-Yard”: 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of 
ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the 
desert air... 
Far from the maddening crowd’s ig- 
noble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned 
to stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of 
their way. 

It happens to our youth. They find 
it too arduous to dig canals through 
the mind by which to channel the 
waters of wisdom and_ experience, 
knowledge and power, so they quit 
school or idle away the precious days 
of preparation in exchange for transi- 
tory pleasures and illusory satisfac- 
tions. 

It happens to our grown-ups. They 
think the grueling toil of getting their 
feet on the ground of creative arts, 
crafts, occupations, professions, too 
backbreaking and painstaking, so they 
give up striving, content to take “pot- 
luck” with life and its destiny. 


It happens to parents and children; 
to preachers and laymen; to church 
officials and members; to teachers and 
scholars: we say, “What can I do? Why 
bother? Let George do it.” With a 
shrug of our shoulders we shut off 
vast stretches of undeveloped country 
within the reach and capacity of our 
souls. 


Life could be different, our waste 
talents and blighted hopes could blos- 
som forth, if we could but let loose 
the “streams in the desert,’ and call 
forth from the thirsty land the “springs 
of water.” 
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PATHWAYS OF PAUL 
Complete Set, 4 following chapters 
34 slides, $20.40 
World Preparation Paul’s Preparation 
Paul's Missionary Journeys 
Paul's Captivity And Last Days 


PATHWAYS OF JESUS 
Complete Set, 7 following chapters 
38 slides, $22.80 

Jesus’ Early Life Jesus’ Retirements 

Jesus’ Early Ministry Jesus’ Later Ministry 

Jesus In Galilee 
Jesus’ Resurrection And Ascension 


Jesus’ Passion 


Church-Craft Bible Slides and 
Hymnslides are sealed in 2" x 2” 
protective binders and may be used 
in any standard slide projector. 
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UNSURPASSED FOR 
DAILY VACATION 
BIBLE SCHOOLS... 
SPLENDID FOR YEAR 
ROUND USE IN 
® SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
AND BIBLE CLASSES 


Each slide from every Chapter listed 
is literally a complete, short, easy-to- 
understand Bible story effectively com- 
bined with Bible geography. They 
graphically illustrate, in dynamic color, 
the travels and events in the lives of 
both Jesus and Paul. There is nothing 
comparable in the field of religious 
visual education. 


Program Guide with each set gives 
teaching suggestions and Bible references, 


For Church School Use, Order Now 


CHURCHCRAFT 1 


3312 Lindell Blvd. « St. Louis 3, Mo. ] 








Ill 
The Word and Water of God 

Dr. Halford Luccock reported in one 
of his books the news account of an 
auto accident where “one of the victims 
suffered consciousness.” There is no 
greater need than to have this happen 
to all of us in relation to the real 
frontiers of our minds and souls. I 
have heard, as you have, of people 
who were “dead on their feet.” I am 
reminded of the mailman who tried to 
deliver a letter to a man in West Phila- 
delphia. A neighbor greeted the post- 
man’s query, “Do you know where this 
man is?” with a casual reply: “I don’t 


know where he is, but I know he’s 
dead!” Some years ago I succeeded 
a preacher who was reported “dead” 
fifteen years before they buried him. 
Funny as all this may seem, it is not 
confined to the clergy or a few non- 
descript anonymous individuals. It is 
frequently true of even the best of us. 

A year or so ago Malcolm Ross pub- 
lished a book with a strange title: 
The Death of a Yale Man. In a sense 
it was an autobiography. He described 
himself as a Yale man, explaining that 
his mental and spiritual outlook was 
bounded by the Yale Campus. The 

(Turn to page 33) 
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AN INVITATION TO THE 


1948 Winona Lake 
BIBLE CONFERENCE 


July 16 fo FULL WEEKS 
Seni. 6 - BLESSING 


& CHALLENGE 





Inspirational * Educational * Recreational 


Youth Conferences — 
Jewish Evangelism — 
Sacred Music, etc. 


Hear World's Outstanding 
Preachers and Bible Teachers 


Rev. Donald F. Ackland e, Bob Jones, Jr. 

England rt G. LeTourneau 
Dr. Wm. Ward Ayer ion Wendel P. Loveless 
Dr. Lovis S$. Bauman Dr. John F. MacArthur 
Dr. Roy L. Brown Dr. Paul W. Rood 


Dr. Wm. Culbertson Dr. Oswald J. Smith 
Rev. Billy Graham Mrs. Ruth Stull 

Dr. Vance Havner Rev. Leland Wang 
Dr. Jesse Hendley — China 

Dr. H. A. lronside Dr. Walter L. Wilson 
Dr. Z. T. Johnson Dr. Harlan J. Roper 





. and many others 


WODERATE HOTEL RATES 
liga oe 
Moke reservations now. Address Dept. CM-6 
John S. lronside, Executive Manager 


WINONA LAKE CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLY, INC. 
WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 








Hymn Singing 
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gems the charming customs 
still surviving at The North- 
field is the “hymn sing” on Sun- 
day nights when guests in the lob- 
by and on the broad verandas join 
in singing their favorite hymns. 


This delightful country Inn, es- 
tablished in 1888, is still noted 
for its delicious New England 
meals, its friendly atmosphere 
and the gracious hospitality 
| which is traditional. 

Sports on our 250-acre estate, out- 
door and indoor recreation for all the 
family at every season of the year. 
Descriptive folder on request. 

A. GORDON MOODY, Manager 
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SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL UNIT 
First Congregational Christian Church, Newport News, Virginia 
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Wenner & Fink, Architects; E. M. Conover, Consultant 


Here is a very satisfactory plan for churches seeking a social 
and educational addition. Note that the children’s rooms are on 
the main floor. A parlor for adults is also on the floor. The chapel 
is near the entrance and is controlled by the church office. The 
main kitchen is adjacent to the Fellowship Hall on the second 
floor but there is a kitchenette available for the parlor on floor one. 
Because of the chapel a plan like this could be used as the first unit 
of a church building if resources are not available for the entire build- 
ing at the present. 
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Deserts, Our Real Frontiers 
(From page 31) 

world to him was the world of class 

and special privilege. After gradua- 

tion, he got a job selling bonds. Then 

“came the dawn” with the depression. 


He lost his job, got stranded, went to | 


work in the oil fields, and quite un- 
expectedly, he began to live anew as 
he learned how the “other half lived.” 
The “Yale man” in him died, and in 
its stead, inspired by human brother- 
hood and quickened by the waters of 
Life “the new man, Christ’s man,” was 
born. 

You can put it down as fixed and 
certain that the thing which makes 
the angels of God sing for joy is the 
recovery of that which was lost, be it 
a lost sheep, a lost coin, a lost son, 
a lost talent, or a desert. A desert 
rejoices and blossoms like a rose only 
because it is reclaimed. 

This is precisely the point and pur- 
pose of Jesus’ earthly ministry. He 
knew that there is more latent good 
going to waste in our daily lives than 
is wasted in riotous living and outright 
wickedness: good ambitions, talents, 
minds, muscles, unused powers and re- 
sources. 

Thus, when Jesus went along the 
Sea of Galilee that memorable day and 
seeing Peter and Andrew, James and 


John mending their nets, for they were ' 


fishermen, called them, “Come ye after 
me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men,” instantly he inundated 
their frontiers, opened up their waste- 
capacities, and began the building of 
the Christian Church. It was no dif- 
ferent when he walked through Jericho 
many months later and amidst the 
shouts and huzzahs of the eager multi- 
tude turned aside to reclaim two de- 
feated and frustrated men to useful- 
ness and power. One, blind and reduced 
to begging, cried piteously, “Thou Son 
of David, have mercy on me.” To 
Jesus’ enquiry, “What wilt thou that 
I shall do unto thee?” he importuned, 
“Lord that I may receive my sight.” 
Whereupon Jesus said, “Receive thy 
sight: thy faith hath saved thee.” Im- 
mediately the man’s hinterlands of 
darkness were reclaimed to joyous 
fruitfulness. The other man, rich but 
scorned, ambitious but outcast, so cap- 
tured by the abundant life of this 
Carpenter from Nazareth that he had 
to climb a tree to get a good glimpse 
ef him, this man, Zacchaeus, played 
host to the man who came to dinner 
at his own request, in an hour’s time 
found his wilderness of soul restored 
by the sudden outpouring of life-giving 
waters. The “dry land” of loneliness 
vanished; “the desert” of futility was 
transformed, and, as his life began to 
(Turn to next page) 















VOICE GOVERNOR 


GIVE IT A CHANCE—Correct Body Mechanics Does It 
By RALPH M. HARPER 
Cloth Bound, 152 Pages, 40 Illustrations—$3.00 


A YALE AUTHORITY IN MUSIC: “I think so much of ‘G-Suiting 
the Body’ and the ‘Voice Governor’ that I have put them on my required read- 
ing list for the voice class of the Yale Drama School. Your writing is scientific 
and clear and cannot help but be useful to any student or teacher who will 
take the trouble to study it."—MARSHALL BARTHOLOMEW, Associate 
Professor of Singing and Director of Undergraduate Musical Activities. 


HYMNOLOGIST AND TEACHER: “I liked it from the start. It is 
physiologically sound, basically scientific, and far removed from the funny 
little isms that prevail in studios using almost psychopathic practices with 
never a hint of the basic laws of the human body.”—H. AUGUSTINE 
-SMITH, Professor of Church Music, Boston University, and National Chair- 
man of Church Music of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

NOT LATER THAN JULY !—To any reader of “Church Management” the “Voice Governor’ will 


be sent postpaid for a week’s examination, without any payment in advance, and with returned 
postage guaranteed. Address the Author: St. John’s Episcopal Rectory, Winthrop 52, Mass. 






































Concordia 


Vestments and Altar Ware 
of Beauty and Dignity 


All the skill and experience of master 
craftsmen have gone into the creation 
of Concordia’s complete selection of 
vestments and paraments, Communion 
and altar ware. 






CONCOLDIA- 
o> 

v 

The simplicity and 

elegance of these exquisite ecclesiasti- 

cal appointments will 








enhance the 
beauty of your services . . 









VESTMENTS . inspire 
AND an air of reverence and devoticn in 
PARAMENTS your congregation. The beautifully- 


printed catalogs shown at left contain 
illustrations and prices of Concordia’s 
wide assortment of flagons, chalices, 
host boxes, crosses, candelabra, pulpit 
robes, cassocks and surplices and 
other appointments for yourself and 
your altar. One or all of these cata- 
logs will be sent to you free upon 
request. Fill 
today. 


COMO LD 


ya 





out coupon and mail 





COMM UMOM 





WARE 






CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558-B So. Jefferson, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Please send me the following: 
( ) Altar Ware Catalog 
( ) Communion Ware Catalog 


(_) Vestments and Paraments Catalog 
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by Joseph W. Gin 


GHTENS INTEREST -Dramatize Your Annual Reports 


He in Religion 





Progressive Churches now use school and 
college techniques of visual education to 
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If annual meetings are no longer appealing, try dramatizing the 
reports. Mr. Fix, who is the minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Newport, Kentucky, tells how it was done in his church. 


RAMATIZATION of the annual 

meeting of the First Presbyterian 

Church of Newport, Kentucky, 
not only brought the largest attend- 
ance to the meeting in many years but 
proved to be a most unusual and effec- 
tive way in presenting the progress 
and problems of the church to members 
of the congregation. Church annual 
meetings are essential to the work of 


| the church. On such occasions reports 


are made. Plans for the future are 
discussed. Budgets are adopted and 
elections are made. But too often 
these important annual events are at- 


| tended by none other than the faithful 
| few, who for years have engineered - 
| the affairs of church and parish. New 


members, young members, busy mem- 
bers who ought to share in the activi- 
ties of the church are conspicuous by 
their absence on such occasions. They 


| say: business meetings are too dull 


for them. Never could stand statisti- 


' eal reports and railroaded elections. 


Not for me unless some form of visual 
education and some life is put into 
the meeting. And so, year after year, 
the church annual meeting continues 





Deserts, Our Real Frontiers 
(From page 33) 
blossem as the rose, he cried out: 
“Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I 
give to the poor and if I have taken 
anything from any man by false 
accusation, I restore him fourfold.” 

Earthly deserts require unending 
streams, else “the grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth.” It is inevitable. It is 
far different with men. As Jesus sat 
by Jacob’s well and conversed with 
the woman whose life quite obviously 
was barren with wasteland, he said: 
“Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again: but whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that 
I shall give him shall be in him a well 
of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life.” 

No wonder the prophet spoke so 
earnestly about deserts. He knew the 
wasteland and wilderness in human 
life; he also knew that God could and 
does reclaim and transform our un- 
lived, unrealized frontiers by means of 
these wells of water. 


to be one of the drab events of the 
church calendar. 

Why not dramatize your annual 
meeting? Make it live in the hearts 
and minds of the church members. It 
can be so animated that everyone will 
say, “I must not miss that meeting.” 
Such a meeting can be made to 
embody the entire year’s progress and 
set forth a whole new year’s work. 
All it takes is a stage or platform with 
curtain, a desk and telephone, note 
books, file and a few letters. The per- 
sons who make the program live are 
some of the church officials such as 
the church treasurer, superintendent of 
the Sunday School, the president of the 
men’s club, the leader of the women’s 
auxiliary, the pastor and a few young 
people. Such a program can be enacted 
without much of a rehearsal. The results 
will prove to be so favorable that 
members who attend will declare it to 
be one of the highlights of the church 
year, indeed the climax of the year. 

Such was the case when a few lead- 
ers of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Newport, Kentucky, dramatized the 
annual meeting of their century-old 
church. For the first time, some of 
the church officials became actors and 
enabled the congregation to see what 
had happened during the past year and 
what should take place in the coming 
new year. The audience saw the pas- 
tor at. work behind his desk as the 
curtain rose on the first scene. He was 
busily engaged in reading some of his 
morning mail and answering telephone 
calls. They saw and heard him plan 
a funeral and arrange a wedding. They 
heard him respond to numerous re- 
quests and invitations to speak to 
various clubs and societies. They heard 
him read aloud some of the typical 
advertising requests that come to every 
church asking that the members buy 
and sell their products. They heard 
their pastor talk to a nurse in one of 
the Cincinnati hospitals about the con- 
dition of one of the faithful members 
who was critically ill. But the most 
interesting letter read during that first 
scene came from a brother minister 
down state who wrote to say that a 
family from his town was moving to 
Newport and he hoped the church 
would contact the members of this 
most deserving family. At this point, 
the pastor, after reading the letter 
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aloud, made some comment on the 
shifting population and the losses so 
many churches are forced to sustain 
when members move from one commu- 
nity to another without moving their 
church letters. At any rate, here was 
a faithful brother pastor who wished 
to see his members under the shep- 
herding care of another pastor when 
they moved to another city. 

During this scene a visitor called 
upon the pastor for a hand out. The 
part is played by an elder of the church 
who was disguised as a typical bum or 
beggar who posed as a member of his 
denomination but who could not re- 
member the name of the pastor in his 
home church. He explained that maybe 
they have changed preachers since he 
went away. He made all kinds of prom- 
ises, if the minister would advance him 
some money. Instead, the minister 
offered to help him get a job and find 
a room. Upon parting, he wished him 
God’s blessings. 

The Smith family from down state 
arrived and unable to find an apart- 
ment or any kind of living quarters, 
they called upon the minister of the 
church who already knew they were 
coming to town. The pastor was seen 
extending a hand of greeting to this 
new family and was able to help them 
get located. Before the family left the 
study each member was vitally inter- 
ested in the church whose pastor had 
helped them. They were heard asking 
questions as to the history of the 
church, wanting to know about its pro- 
gram for youth and its recreational 
facilities. Following this initial visit, 
they were seen frequently in various 
interviews with certain church officials 
who happened to meet them in the 
church office. 

Mr. Sunday School superintendent 
told them about the Sunday school and 
was able to interest the children of 
the Smith family in promising to at- 
tend the youth class next Sunday. 
They heard about the various projects, 
such as the youth budget and junior 
choir. They learned about the work 
of the schoo! during the past year and 
that money was being raised for a 
movie projector so that visual educa- 
tion would be a reality in the coming 
new year. They were all distressed 
over the lack of room and much’ needed 
equipment and discussed ways and 
means of expansion. 

The women of the church came upon 
the stage in the next scene. Mrs. Smith 
was an invited guest to meet with some 
of the leaders of Westminster Women 
or the women’s auxiliary. Mrs. Smith 
learned about women and missions, 
social activities, money-raising plans 
of the circles and the over-all work of 
the women. Through this discussion 
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and GENERAL USE 


of brown tempered Masonite 
Prestwood, unmarred by bolts, 
rivets or nails; with sturdy tu- 
bular steel folding legs finished 
in brown enamel. For years 
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the audience was given a picture of 
these faithful women at work in and 
for the church throughout 12 months. 


At this point, the men of the church 
were featured when Mr. Smith asserted 
his interest in men’s work. He learned 
from the president of the men’s club 
and some of the deacons that the men 
of the church are well organized and 
that during the past year they had 
equipped the recreational hall and were 
now planning to sponsor a soft ball 
team for the children and young people. 
Mr. Smith heard about the good fellow- 
ship, food and fun in every meeting of 
the men’s club. He was told that the 
men sponsor a father and son banquet 


each year. He was glad to hear this 
for he longed to attend such an event 
with Junior. Mr. Smith was _ inter- 
ested in the program of adult education 
sponsored by the church. He was 
acquainted with the activities of the 
Session of the church and of the vital 
work of the deacons. 


Following this visit with Mr. Smith, 
the pastor was alone in his study. 
Before him were reports for the min- 
utes of General Assembly. In going 
over these aloud, he was able to inform 
the audience concerning the status of 
the church as to its finances and mem- 
bership enrollment. He commented on 
the years’ accessions and of those mem- 





bers dismissed to other churches. He 
did not overlook the names of those 
who have left the visible church to 
join the Church Invisible. Somewhat in 
the manner of a soliloquy he thought 
out loud about the spiritual condition of 
the church, he talked of plans for spe- 
cial Lenten services and the importance 
of additional prayer groups; he re- 
ferred to his communicants’ class and 
spoke of the prospective members he 
expected to receive at the Easter in- 
gathering. 

Turning to the benevolent budget of 
the church he showed deep concern. 


“We must raise the allotment. We 
cannot fail,” he said to himself. “We 
are paying more for all kinds of mer- 
chandise now than ever before. Why 
shouldn’t we give more to the Boards 
of the Church?” He continued, “es- 
pecially, since our denomination has 
launched a great New Life Movement 
which is concentrating on every mem- 
ber of the church taking Christ seri- 
ously and making him real to the 
community and the world. Secularism 
in society needs to be doomed. Man- 
kind’s greatest hope is in Jesus Christ. 
The needs of the world are great. The 
benevolent budgets of the church boards 
have been approved by the general 
assembly. Quotas have been handed 
down to our churches. National mis- 
sions, foreign missions, Christian edu- 
cation, pensions, theological seminaries, 
American Bible Society and the Coun- 
cil of Churches must be sustained.” 

In the closing scene, Mr. Smith came 
to the study to talk again with the 
pastor. After talking about the pre- 
vious Sunday’s service of worship he 
spoke of finances, telling the pastor 
that the entire church program has so 
interested him and his family and say- 
ing that he wants to make an appre- 
ciation offering to the Lord through the 
church which has meant so much to 
them. He said: “I was a stranger and 
ye took me in.” He went on to com- 
ment on the fine business-like manner 
in which the church is administered. 
He wanted to have a share in such a 
church program. He and his wife had 
decided to become faithful stewards. 
The church budget was taken from the 
files of the pastor’s cabinet and each 
item was explained: anticipated ex- 
penses and ways and means of raising 
the budget—the every member can- 
vass, the youth budget, sacrificial of- 
ferings during lent, Mr. Smith asked 
that the finance committee come see 
him with pledge cards and duplex enve- 
lopes on the following Sunday. He 
assured the pastor that his teen-age 
children would make pledges through 
the youth budget and added that his 
children were already talking about 
going to summer youth conference. 
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Preparation for Expository 


Preaching 
by Charles Aannikal Voss 


It is a truism that expository preaching is most compensating 


to the preacher. 


That may be _ because 


it requires such 


careful preparation. Mr. Voss, minister of the First Methodist 
Church, Wauchula, Florida, gives the background of just one 
series. 


T some time or place almost every 

preacher feels that he ought to 

preach a series of expository 
sermons. A man may look at the task 
with its many problems and say, “Who 
is sufficient for these things?” It is 
easy to shrug your shoulders and say, 
“This thing isn’t for me, the difficulties 
are too great. It might be all right for 
Clovis Chappell or Andrew Blackwood, 
or the great Scotch preachers.” 

This article is not written for the 
instruction of masters of the art of 
preaching, nor for those who don’t 
care to learn how to produce a satis- 
factory expository series. My aim is 
to share my own experience with those 
who want some practical help. 

If you are looking for an easy way 
to get a sermon for next Sunday, next 
month, or next year, then this article 
will not help you. But if you are will- 
ing to persevere over a period of sev- 
eral years then you will find it helpful. 

After some five years in the min- 
istry, I became interested in preaching 
a series of expository sermons. Like 
most other ministers of average abil- 
ity, I began with the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Ten Commandments. 
Other series were preached on the 
Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer. Of 
course I did a minimum of scholarly 
Bible study and a maximum of imita- 
tion. In those days I. leaned heavily 
on Clovis Chappell, Henry Sloan Cof- 
fin, F. W. Boreham, the Expositor’s 
Bible and Adam Clarke. 

Some six or seven years ago, I be- 
came _ particularly interested in the 
Book Isaiah and began studying it sys- 
tematically. It has rightly been called, 
“mountain country” but it is, though 
difficult, one of the most interesting 
and vital books in the world. 

My first effort was to read the Book 
of Isaiah with the aid of Dr. George 
Adam Smith’s great commentary in 
the Expositor’s Bible. This work was 
done five days a week immediately 
after breakfast and my morning de- 
votions. Usually I read a chapter of 
Isaiah and a chapter in the commen- 
tary. This gave me a new and far 


better appreciation of Isaiah and from 
this study came a number of unrelated 
textual sermons. 

After this, I decided to make a 
more careful and extended study of 
Isaiah with a view to preaching an ex- 
pository series later. My reading of 
Professor Robert W. Rogers’ commen- 
tary on Isaiah in the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary gave me a more scholarly 
and helpful method, but one that re- 
quired time. This method was primar- 
ily to read and reread the book per- 
sistently until it should open up its 
treasures. This I did over a period 
of about two years during which time 
my Bible study was directed almost 
entirely to a reading of Isaiah in the 
English Revised Version, supplemented 
by the King James’, the Smith-Good- 
speed, and another version now out of 
print. As I am not proficient in He- 
brew, I could make little use of that 
valuable source. 

During this period of study, I used 
a concordance and the center column 
references in an Oxford Bible. Need- 
less to say, I enquired of the Lord 
about a good many difficult passages, 
too. 

My next step was to read every 
worth-while book that I could lay my 
hands on that related to Isaiah and 


the historical situation in his day. I | 


read such books (in whole or in part) 
as, Driver’s Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, commen- 
taries in the Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary and in Dummelow’s Commentary, 
The Book of Isaiah, by Franz Delitzch 
(Zion Research Library has it), T. K. 
Cheyne’s The Prophecies of Isaiah, 
Driver’s Isaiah, His Life and Times, 
G. Buchanan Gray’s commentary on 
chapters 1 to 27 in the Jnternational 
Critical Commentary, Charles E. Jef- 
ferson’s Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah, and 
some other authors of less repute. 

By the time that I had read these 
books, I had come to the conclusion 
that in addition to the great divide at 
the end of chapter thirty-nine that the 
first eleven or twelve chapters of Isaiah 

(Turn to page 39) 
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A Student Worship Service 
by Charles J. Lotz* 


Musical Meditation: Hymn Tune: 
“Follow the Gleam.” (Students should 
come to the platform during the medi- 
tation.) 

Invocation: A student reading one 
or more stanzas of Louis F. Benson’s 
hymn, “O Thou whose feet have climbed 
life’s hill.” 

Hymn by the Congregation: “O Young 
and Fearless Prophet.” (Tune: Blair- 
gowrie) 

Scripture Lesson: 
by a student. 


John 1:29-36, read 


Hymn by the Congregation: “The 
Voice of God Is Calling.” (Tune: 
Meirionydd) 

Reading by a student: We are the 





students of this church. We are en- 


| ergetically engaged in preparing our- 


selves for effective living in the world 
that confronts us, the world of which 
we are a part and from which we can- 
not separate ourselves. We are deeply 
conscious of the obligations that rest 
upon us as heirs of the treasures that 
our parents and their forefathers cre- 
ated and bequeathed to us. We are 


| similarly aware that humanity’s noble 


and ignoble striving has created new 


| and tangled problems for our genera- 


tion. We cannot escape our share of 
the labor of solving these problems, 
nor would we if we could. We only 
pray that we may be noble enough and 
strong enough to bring out of the con- 


| fusion of the existing world an order 


that shall be based upon good will and 


| justice that this warring world may 
| ultimately achieve universal peace. 


Hymn by the Congregation: ‘Be 


| Strong” (Tune: Fortitude). 


(The following credo may be read 


| antiphonally by two students or two 





groups of students, or responsively by 
a student leader and the congregation.) 

Leader: I believe in this generation 
of students because they are young peo- 
ple who possess high hopes and bound- 
less enthusiasm. God has ever rejuv- 
enated the life of the world through 
young men and women. 

All: I believe in this generation of 
students because living virtuously in 
this modern world is not easy. 

Leader: I believe in this generation 
of students because they number a 
mighty host. Working together with 
God and the moral forces of the uni- 
verse they are equal to the mighty 
problems that confront them. 

All: I believe in this generation of 





*Superintendent, Methodist Sunset Home, Quincy, 
Tllinois. 


students because they are conscious of 
the cloud of witnesses who have ex- 
changed their academic robes for the 
white raiment of the heroes of the 
faith who look down upon them from 
countless generations of those who 
studied to show themselves approved 
unto God, workmen that needed not to 
be ashamed. 


Leader: I believe in this generation 
of students because they acknowledge 
that their most cherished hopes can 
be realized only through disciplined 
lives and by the zealous pursuit of 
Christian virtue. 

All: I believe in this generation of 
students because they believe that the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man will ultimately unite all 
mankind in that cooperative enterprise 
that is the kingdom of God upon earth. 

Hymn by the Congregation: “God of 
Grace and God of Glory.” (Tune: 
CWM Rhondda) 

Litany 

Leader: God of the noble young men 
and women whose names grace the 
pages of history and whose monuments 
fill the halls of fame, grant to permit 
their mantles to fall upon our youthful 
shoulders to make us aware of our op- 
portunities and our duties. 

All: Give our students a conscious- 
ness of communing with Him who com- 
pleted His life’s task before He had 
finished His youthful years. Make them 
disciples of the “Young and Fearless 
Prophet.” 

Leader: Impart to us a clear vision 
of the Holy Grail of the abundant life 
that we may both achieve it for our- 
selves and help all mankind to at- 
tain it. 

All: So shall Thy kingdom come 
and Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. 


Choral Prayer Response: ‘Hear our 
prayer, O Lord.” 
Benediction. Leader: The Lord 


bless thee and keep thee. 

All: The Lord make His face to 
shine upon thee and be gracious unto 
thee; the Lord lift up His countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace. Amen. 

Recessional: “Lead on, O King 
Eternal.” 

(If the service is used at the church 
worship hour the minister’s sermon 
may come immediately after the pray- 
er response. Or the students may make 
brief addresses. If an offering is ‘to 
be taken it may be inserted where it 
is customarily taken.) 
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Preparation for Expository 


Preaching 
would furnish a good basis for my 
series. This is not to say that chap- 
ters 40-66 are not worth the effort but 
that they deal with another century 
and besides, deserve a separate treat- 
ment. Much in chapters 13-39 did not 
seem necessary for my purpose and 


then too, I wanted to limit my series | 


to ten or twelve sermons. This limita- 
tion may have been arbitrary but past 
experience had taught me that my 
congregation would tire of an excess- 
ively long series. 

Chapter one gave me more trouble 
than any other part of the series as 
it summarizes the prophet Isaiah’s 
work and doctrine thereby requiring 
painstaking care. Then I wanted the 
sermon to be my sermon and not a 
pale imitation of some great expositor’s 
work. 


When the sermons were finally 


preached, with much labor in writing | 


them out in full, week by week, the 


titles (I spent much time on the titles | 


themselves) were as follows: Before 
Heaven and Earth (chapter 1), Can 
We Keep Step With Christ? (chapter 
2, verse 5, with additional readings), 


A Disappointing Investment (5:1-7), | 
A Basket of Wild Grapes (5:8-30), | 
What Do You See? (chapter 6), Put- | 


ting Faith to Work (chapter 7), The 


Demands of Faith and the Exactions | 
of Unbelief (8:5-8), On Being Differ- | 


ent Worthily (8:11-18), The Messiah 
(9:1-7; 11:1-9), A song at the End of 
the Day (chapter 12). 

I was careful to see that these ser- 
mons were sermons and not something 
else, certainly not lectures on the Bible 
such as might well be given in a sem- 
inary. I tried to make them popular, 
to put sparkle and wit into them. I 
didn’t want them to be dry, bald, and 
uninteresting, so I put them into the 
best literary form that I could man- 


age, always striving to interpret the | 


present in the light of the past and 
to make the great ideas of Isaiah 
meaningful to the people of today. 

The consequence of all this effort 
was that when I went into my pulpit, 
Sunday morning after Sunday morn- 
ing, with my sermon in my coat pocket. 
(I preached without notes, remembering 
and extemporizing.) I preached what I 
knew in my own heart was the best 
series that I had ever preached. 

This long time method of prepara- 
tion impressed me so much that I am 
now working on the Gospel of Mark 
after the same fashion. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty that I experienced 
was the fact that so many sermon 
ideas blossomed in my sermonic seed- 
bed before I was fully prepared to be- 
gin the series. 
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Biographical Sermon for June 
John Wesley—Pioneer Methodist* 


by Thomas H. Warner 


And as ye go, preach.—Matthew 10:7. 
OHN WESLEY was born June 17, 
1703. He died in 1791. There were 
two young men at Oxford in 1725, 
John and Charles Wesley. They were 
sons of a country clergyman. They 
were gay, sociable, attractive youths, 
with no vices of any kind. The pros- 
pect of ordination began to make them 
ask whether they were fit for the call- 
ing for which they were preparing. 

A writer says that Wesley at Oxford 
was always cheerful but never arro- 
gant. By strict watchfulness he beat 
down the impetuosity of his nature 
into a childlike simplicity. His piety 
was nourished by continual commu- 
nion with God, for he felt prayer to 
be his greatest duty. Often he saw 
him come out of the closest of devo- 
tion with a serenity of countenance 
that was next to shining. 

Wesley was ordained deacon in 1725. 
He says “he shook off all his trifling 
acquaintances,” began to study the 
Scriptures diligently, to spend much 
more time in prayer, to discipline his 
whole life in the quest of holiness and 
to give himself to good works. 

Wesley was his father’s curate for 
a time. The people were rough and 
ignorant. He confessed that he saw 
no results from his labors. It could 
not be otherwise for he had as yet no 
real gospel to preach. He was ordained 
priest in 1728 and returned to Oxford 
the next year. 

A great experience came to Wesley 
on May 24, 1738. He says he went to 
the meeting of a religious society. 
Someone was reading Luther’s Preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. Wesley 
says that as he listened to the reading 
of Luther’s words “describing the 
change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust 
in Christ, in Christ alone, for salva- 
tion. And an assurance was given me 
that he had taken away my sins, even 
mine, and saved me from the law of 
sin and death.” 

Both John and Charles went to 
America. John planned to be a mis- 
sionary to the Indians. Charles went 
as secretary to General Oglethorpe, the 
governor of the colony. Their experi- 
ences in Georgia were a disappointment 
and a disillusionment. So they re- 
turned to England. 





*Readers will find a biographical sermon on 
“The Wesley Ancestors” in the May, 1948, issue. 


Wesley’s unorthodox methods led to 


the closing of the English churches 
against him. 
open air. Eventually this exclusion led 
to the organization of the Methodist 
church. 

Wesley’s married life was a failure. 
When he married he stipulated that 
he should not preach one sermon less, 
nor travel one mile less after marriage 
than before. At first Mrs. Wesley con- 
formed to the habits of her husband 
and traveled with him. But she soon 
grew tired of this comfortless life and 
the kind of society into which she was 
introduced. She began to grumble, 
then grew jealous, opened his letters 
and plagued him in every way possible. 
After having been a thorn in her hus- 
band’s flesh for twenty years she left 
him, carrying off his journals and 
papers which she never returned. He 
simply recorded the event in his diary, 
adding: “I did not forsake her, I did 
not dismiss her, I will not recall her.” 

A number of interesting stories are 
related about Wesley. 

He organized a Sunday school in 
Savannah, Georgia. Many of the chil- 
dren had no shoes or stockings. Those 
who had said disagreeable things to 
the barefooted children. One Sunday 
they were all surprised to see Wesley 
walk into the schoolroom with his 
feet bare. 

Dr. Adam Clarke related this inci- 
dent. “I was with Mr. Wesley one 
day when his chaise was not at the 
door at the time he had ordered it. 
He immediately set off on foot and I 
accompanied him. It was not long 
however before Mr. Bradford overtook 
us with it. Mr. Wesley inquired, ‘Jo- 
seph, what was the matter?’ ‘I could 
not get things ready any sooner, sir,’ 
said Bradford. ‘You should have urged 
the people to it,’ said Wesley. ‘I spoke 
to them to be in readiness, sir, no less 
than nineteen times.’ ‘You lost it, you 
blockhead, for want of the twentieth,’ 
said Wesley pleasantly.” 

This incident is related in the Life 
of Dr. Adam Clarke. Wesley was on 
board a ship when a storm arose. 
“Mr. Wesley was sitting, reading in 
his cabin, and hearing the noise and 
bustle which were occasioned by put- 
ting about the vessel to stand her on 
her different tacks, he put his head 
above deck and inquired what was 
the matter. Being told that the wind 
was contrary and the ship was obliged 


So he preached in the 
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to tack, he said, ‘Then let us go to 
prayer.’ 


“His companions who were on deck 


walked down and at his request each led 
in prayer. At the close Mr. Wesley broke 
out into fervent supplication. The 
power of his petition was felt by all. 
He rose from his knees, made no kind 
of remark, but took up his book and 
continued reading. His companions 
went on deck and to their great sur- 
prise found the vessel standing her 
right course, with a steady breeze 
which slacked not till, carrying them 
at the rate of nine knots an hour, they 
anchored safely in their destined har- 
bor.” 

As Wesley and a friend were pass- 
ing through Billingsgate market, they 
heard two women quarreling furiously. 
They made free use of the forceful 
language which has been designated 
“Billingsgate.” Wesley paused and 
listened. “Pray, sir, let us go on,” 
said his friend, “I cannot stand it.” 
“Stay, Sammy,” replied Wesley, “stay 
and learn how to preach.” 

Charley Wesley was easily annoyed. 
At a Conference he became so irritated 





at the lengthy remarks of a speaker, | 
that he said to John: “Stop that man’s | 


speaking. Let us attend to business.” 


But the speaker was relating his relig- | 


ious experience. John evidently thought 
that no one had any right to interfere. 
The moment came when Charles could 
contain himself no longer. He whis- 
pered to John: “Unless he stops I'll 
leave the Conference.” By this time 
John was enjoying the man’s story, so 
he said to someone sitting near, “Reach 
Charles his hat.” 

Wesley was once stopped by a high- 
wayman who demanded his money. 
When he had given it to the man, he 
said: “Let me speak one word to you. 
The time may come when you may 
regret the way of life in which you 
are engaged. Remember this, ‘The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin.’” He said no more. Many 
years later, a man asked him if he 
remembered the incident. Wesley re- 
plied that he did. The man said: “I 
was the man. That single verse was 
the means of a total change in my life 
and habits. I have long since been 
attending the house of God and I hope 
I am a Christian.” 

A lawyer was at a coffee house one 
evening with some companions. At 
their request he went to hear Wesley 
preach and agreed to return and im- 
personate him. Wesley preached from 
the text, “Prepare to meet thy God.” 
When the lawyer returned, he was 
asked if he had taken off the Metho- 
dist. He replied: “No, gentlemen, but 
he has taken me off.” He became a 
(Turn to page 43) 
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Vacation ata Camp Meeting 
by Milton Thomas 


Camp meetings still thrive and they have their physical and 

spiritual inducements. Mr. Thomas, minister of the Methodist 

Church, Wattsburg, Pennsylvania, gives a good picture of the 
modern camp meeting. 


WAS A lad of fourteen when Mr. 

Gates, my pastor, took me to the 

camp meeting. While I have taken 
more elaborate trips since, in memory’s 
picture, it is the biggest trip I ever 
took. As a country boy, I had never 
been far from home. I had been con- 
verted some years before in our village 
church but had lost God out of my 
life though I still prayed every night. 
There was the thrill of the train ride 
from the village to the city junction, 
a basket lunch in the station, another 
train ride through a luxuriant swamp 
and ‘by a beautiful lake to a second 
junction. The third ride brought us 
to a rural town in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. The women rode in the taxi 
but Mr. Gates and I walked the mile 
to the campground. 

There were the white-washed build- 
ings; a large tabernacle in an impos- 
ing position, a dining hall on the hill, 
dormitories, and row on row of cot- 
tages. Then came the romance of set- 
ting up housekeeping in one of those 
cottages. Supper time came, and then 
bed time, and my confession, then the 
prayer under guidance where I found 
my way back to a living faith in God. 
There were the preaching services, the 
children’s meetings, the youth services, 
the work of waiting on table, and the 
mourner’s bench where I found my 
place to pray for the filling of the 
Spirit. 

Camp meetings are an American 
tradition reaching back to Cane Ridge, 
Kentucky, around the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. They grew out of 
the outdoor communion services sup- 
ported by Presbyterians, Methodists 
and other denominations but the non- 
Methodists soon dropped them. They 
have been continued by Methodists and 
younger vigorous evangelistic churches 
following the Methodist tradition. To- 
ward the close of the summer in the 
early midwest the families would 
gather. Within a central enclosure of 
tents or rude shacks on three sides 
and the preacher’s platform on the 
fourth, were arranged planks for seats. 
A little farther out were other rows of 
tents or cabins where meals would be 
found cooking, and farther out, the 
horses and wagons. Yes, emotional 
excesses were present but these ex- 


cesses have been far over-stressed to 
the neglect of recognizing the founda- 
tions laid in religious experience and 
social stabilization. 

I have heard two comments regard- 
ing present-day camp meetings. One 
was, “Only disgruntled Methodists at- 
tend.” The other, “Camp meetings 
have become training centers.’”’ There 
may be a measure of truth in both 
assertions but the day of camp meet- 
ings is far from over. Today both 
denominational and interdenomination- 
al camps are held. Some have failed, 
some have changed their program, 
some have been rejuvenated, and many 
have succeeded. Camp meetings as a 
summer program have been supple- 
mented by other types of camps but 
they certainly have not been super- 
seded. Their distinctive feature is the 
preaching services, using revival meth- 
ods, with some of the greatest preach- 
ers, both pastors and evangelists, of 
the country. Their emphasis is on per- 
sonal religion: conversion of sinners, 
reclamation of backsliders, and sancti- 
fication of believers. They are still 
supporting the evangelistic churches 
and possibly irritating the more staid 
and aristocratic ones. 

Camp meetings today are attended 
by large numbers of youth. For some 
time most of the camps have adminis- 
tered plans whereby young people can 
eafn part or all of their entertainment 
with deans, directors and special youth 
workers. The camp where I waited 
on table for a number of years has 
entertained upwards of a _ hundred 
youth each year for one or two dol- 
lars plus an hour or two of work each 
day. And witness members of my 
own family: the young folks have a 
good time and arrive at stabilizing per- 
sonal experiences of religion. Trained 
children’s workers are employed at 
most of the camps and a program not 
different from a vacation bible school 
is carried on with, of course, evangel- 
ism among children emphasized. 

Preachers have a special place at 
camp meetings. They could not suc- 
ceed without their presence and they 
recognize that ministers are under- 
paid. Because of this, concessions are 
made to the lesser-paid clergy. This 
runs all the way from free rooms, 
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10-50% discounts, to complete free 
entertainment. The preachers can al- 
ways be called upon to lead prayer 
meetings and other programs. Some 
denominational camp meetings have a 
week when the pastors come and work 
getting the camp grounds ready and 
then they receive free entertainment 
during the encampment. The minister 
holds a place of prestige, helps in the 
various programs and other details of 
the camp, and receives’ inspiration 
from another’s preaching, and perhaps 
gathers sermon material which he can 
use at home. 

Camp meeting living can be enjoy- 
able and restful for those not too fas- 
tidious. There are to be found a wide 
range of accommodations but camp 
meetings are not elaborate summer 
resorts. They are usually rustic and 
plain with “roughing-it” type of dorm- 
itories and cabins. In different camps 
the meals range from inexperienced 
economy to country home-style cooked 
meals, with cafeterias, lunch and re- 
freshment stands. Camp meetings are 
usually held in woods or groves in the 
open country, not too far from towns. 
From every standpoint they can give a 
glorious, stimulating vacation. 





Biographical Sermon for June 
(From page 41) 
Christian and later a minister. 

A farmer went to hear Wesley 
preach. He said he would take up 
three topics with regard to money. 
His first point was, “Get all you can.” 
The farmer nudged his neighbor and 
said, “That 
in him, it is admirable preaching. 
The second point was, “Save all you 





man has got something | 


9 | 


can.” The farmer. was greatly pleased. 
The third point was, “Give all you 
ean.’ “Ch, dear,” said the farmer, 


“he has gone and spoilt it all.” 


In his preaching Wesley 


used to | 


recount the appalling ruin and defile- | 


ment of mankind that he might glory 
in all-sufficient redeeming grace. “I 
preached at Bath,” he wrote, “some of 
the rich and great were present, to 
whom, as to the rest, I declared with 
all plainness of speech: (1) That by 
nature they were all children of wrath; 


(2) That all their natural tempers 
were corrupted and abominable. One 
of my hearers, my Lord , stayed 





very impatiently until I came to the 
middle of my fourth head. Then, 
starting up, he said: ‘’Tis hot, ’tis 
very hot,’ and got downstairs as fast 
as he could. My lord should have 
stayed a little longer until Wesley got 
to the marrow of his text, ‘The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.’ ” 

(Turn to page 45) 
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Jesus Blessing Little Children: 
His Arms 


A Sermon for Little Children 
dy G. B. BZ. Aallech* 


ET us think together for a few 

moments this morning about that 

story of Jesus’ calling little chil- 
dren to his arms and blessing them 
(Mark 10:16). Our word is for the 
very youngest of our families who are 
here. But why not for the moment in- 
clude all of us, even those older being 
“made a child again just for today’? 
We grown people are all too adult. The 
kingdom of heaven is for those who 
are childlike—not childish—buj like 
young children in teachableness, in 
simplicity and in confiding trust. It 
will do us good and only good to go 
back to the spirit of our childhood for 
the time being. 


I have heard of a little boy who once 
said, “When I am well I like to be car- 
ried by my father, but when I am sick 
I like my mother to carry me.” When 
asked the reason, he said, “When I am 
well my father carries me on his back, 
and it is lots of fun; but when I am 
sick my mother carries me in her arms, 
and it makes me well.” That little boy 
did not know that when he was ex- 
pressing this very natural thought he 
was helping to preach the gospel. 
Jesus was like a good mother. “He 
took them up in his arms, put his hands 
upon them and blessed them.” 


Now let us think for a few moments 
about the arms of Jesus. 

I. First of all think of the arms of 
Jesus as stretched-out arms. In one 
of the Psalms God is pictured as with 
“stretched-out arms.” Jesus’ out- 
stretched arms show that children are 
welcome to him, that he is very ready 
to receive them. He invites them. He 
asks them to come. He longs to take 
them in his embrace. That is what 
arms outstretched mean. 

II. Then, too, the arms of Jesus are 
loving arms. They are like the dear- 
est mother’s arms. Mothers love us 
toward all that is good. I have heard 
of a young boy who was taken from 
a drunken. home to a children’s refuge. 
He said one day to the matron, “I wish 
my father was here, for I think I 
would love him good.” This is what 
Jesus does for all the children who 
come to his arms. He loves them good. 
When they are in his arms bad tem- 





*Assistant pastor emeritus, Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, New York, 





pers, wrong thoughts, pride and self- 
ishness and all that is unlovely is loved 
out, and they are helped to be pure and 
true and good. 


III. Then I think I ought to say also 
that Jesus’ arms are strong arms. I 
have heard of a shipwreck at sea. A 
little child, a great favorite with all 
on board, was with the weeping moth- 
er in the cabin. A strong sailor rushed 
to the place, took up the little fellow, 
wrapped his oilskin coat about him, 
folded him to his bosom, and jumped 
into the raging waters. He saved the 
boy’s life. That was love. And that 
was strength. Jesus has strong arms 
to save even the youngest of us from 
all threatening danger. 


There are at least three things we 
can say about Jesus and the children. 
He is attractive to children. He takes 
a deep interest in children, and he 
wants them to be safe and happy. 

IV. Now there is one thing more I 
think ought to be said. It is that 
Jesus takes up in his arms willing 
children. He wants the children he 
takes to his bosom to trust him, and 
to be ready to have him love and help 
and save them. 


I think when I read that sweet story 
of old, ; 

When Jesus was here among men, 

How He called little children as lambs 
to His fold, 

I should like to have been with them 
then. 


I wish that His hands had been placed 
on my head, 

That His arms had been thrown around 
me, 

And that I might have seen His kind 
look when He said, 

“Let the little ones come unto me.” 


Yet still to His footstool in prayer I 
may go, 

And ask for a share in His love; 

And if I now earnestly seek Him be- 
low, 

I shall see Him and hear Him above. 
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Biographical Sermon for June 
(From page 43) 

In a dream Wesley found himself at 
the gates of. hell. He knocked and 
asked who were within. “Are there any 
Catholics here? Any Church of Eng- 
land men? Any Presbyterians? Any 
Wesleyans?” In each case the answer 
was in the affirmative. Then he found 
himself at the gates of Paradise. He 
repeated the same questions and in 
each case the answer was in the nega- 
tive. “Whom then have you here?” 
he asked. “We know nothing here,” 
was the reply, “of any of those names 
that you have mentioned. The only 
name of which we know anything here 
is Christian.” 

A lady once said to Wesley: “Sup- 
posing that you knew you were to die 
at twelve o’clock tomorrow night, how 
would you spend the intervening time?” 
He replied: ‘“‘Why just as I intend to 
spend it now. I should preach this 
evening at Gloucester and again at five 
tomorrow morning. After that I should 
ride to Tewkesbury, preach in the 
afternoon and meet the societies in the 
evening. I should then repair to friend 
Martin’s who expects to entertain me, 
converse and pray with the family as 
usual, retire to my room at ten o’clock, 
commend myself to my heavenly Fath- 
er, lie down to rest and wake up in 
glory.” 

In his Biography of Crabbe, the poet, 
his son relates this scene. “At Lowe- 
stoft, one evening, all adjourned to a 
Dissenting chapel to hear the vener- 
able John Wesley on one of his last 
peregrinations. He was exceedingly 
old and infirm and was attended, al- 
most supported, in the pulpit by a 
young minister on each side. The 
chapel was crowded to suffocation. In 
the course of the sermon he repeated, 
though with an application of his own, 
the lines from Anacreon: 

Oft am I by woman told, 

Poor Anacreon! thou grow’st o'd; 

See, thine hairs are falling all; 

Poor Anacreon; how they fall! 

Whether I grow old or no, 

By these signs I do not know; 

Rv this I need not to be told 

’Tis time to live if I grow old! 

When Wesley was dying he tried to 
speak but could not. Finding they 
could not understand him, he paused a 
little, and then, with all his remaining 
strength, cried out: “The best of all, 
God is with us.” 

Quite recently a portrait painting of 
Wesley was placed in Central Hall, 
Westminster, London, the gift of Sir 
Harold Mackintosh, a prominent Meth- 
odist. Frank Salisbury, R.A., another 
well-known Methodist, was the artist. 
He worked from a portrait painted by 
Romney during the life of Wesley, and 

a bust executed by Enoch Wood. 
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The Abingdon-Cokesbury Award Books” 


The Religion of Maturity by John 
Wick Bowman. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
336 pages. $3.00. 

When Editor Leach sent me this 
book for review my first thought was 
that, as a co-winner of the annual 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Award, it had al- 
ready been read by most competent 
persons and screened from hundreds of 
manuscripts as the best of the lot. Ex- 
cept in very minor fashion it is there- 
fore not my purpose to sit in critical 
judgment of this work but, after read- 
ing it with great profit and inspira- 
tion, to bear testimony to its excellence. 

The author’s thesis, that Christian- 
ity is the religion of maturity, 1s in- 
terpreted to mean that it provides poise 
and assurance, freeing mankind from 
fears and fancies; originality and power 
to propagate and bear fruit; and dis- 
interestedness, releasing potential en- 
ergy in unselfish service. With this 
thesis in mind Professor Bowman goes 
on to show the emergence of Chris- 
tianity from Judaism in a most careful 
analysis of the respective interpreta- 
tions of the altar, the book and the 
throne, which appeal, in turn, to the 
emotion, the mind and the will of the 
individual. In his final chapter, bear- 
ing the title of the book, the author 
goes on to show that no religious ap- 
peal to any one aspect of a man’s per- 
sonality is adequate. Christianity 
“demands every ounce of simon-pure 
energy the individual possesses—all of 
his emotional or love life, all of his 
intellectual powers, all of his will— 
and dedicates all of these to the cause 
of Christ and his gospel.” This is 
not only the heart of Bowman’s mes- 
sage but at once shows an example of 
a vividness of phrase and clarity of 
style which must have been not the 
least of the evidence to convince the 
Abingdon judges and will gladden the 
heart of the many who will read this 
masterpiece. 


That the author, with all of his mas- 
tery of scholarship, senses the great 
need for a practical application of 
Christianity in each age, is shown in 
his “The religion of maturity is, in a 
word, the ‘way’ of incorporation of the 
divine word in the ‘redemptive com- 
munity’ so that the latter becomes the 
divine act fulfilling the former.” 
(page 273) And again (page 313) 
after showing the limitation of the 
phrase “Let the church be the church” 
Professor Bowman suggests a more 
concrete application in his “Let the 





*For announcement of new religious book con- 
test see page 25. 


Christian be the church in his situa- 
tion.” Greater objectivity was not 
shown even by St. Thomas Aquinas 
than in the author’s words “Let the 
Christian in whom is the dynamic life 
of the Spirit of the Lord, be the church 
wherever he finds himself—in his so- 
cial and economic, in his educational 
and religious, in his political and in- 
ternational groups.” 

Certainly it is but a very minor mat- 
ter to call attention to the fact that 
it was George F. and not M. Moore 
who did the great work of Judaism 
(footnote page 73). Although there 
may be more and more agreement on 
Bowman’s_ interpretation of Jesus’ 


ideas of the resurrection as an “intro- ~ 


duction into a spiritual kind of life” 
(page 191) some readers will wish 
greater clarification and perchance de- 
sire to disagree. In similar controver- 
sial area is his position that the only 
priestly function at the Lord’s Supper 
lies in the fact that the celebrant is 
necessary to the ritual (page 133). 
While persons more liturgically in- 
clined may shrink from this position 
many other readers will rejoice that 
Bowman goes on to insist that true 
priesthood is also “prophetic and sym- 
bolic of a higher spiritual reality, 
transcending itself.” 

The bibliography is carefully selected 
though not exhaustive. It is interest- 
ing to note five pages (of four columns 
each) .of references to the Bible and 
only two pages for the bibliography. 
In addition to the general index there 
are also tables of references to the 
Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Mishnah, 
Talmud and other early literature. 

The author, trained at Wooster, 
Princeton Seminary, Southern Baptist 
Seminary and the University of Zu- 
rich, served for six years as an evan- 
gelistic and educational missionary in 
India and for ten years as professor of 
New Testament in the United Theo- 
logical College there. Upon his return 
to this country in 1936, he taught in 
Western Theological Seminary for 
eight years and, since 1944, has been 
professor of New Testament in San 
Francisco Seminary. 


R. W. A. 


Prayer and the Common Life by 
Georgia Harkness, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
224 pages. $2.50. 


Being the co-winner of the 1948 
Abingdon-Cokesbury award, this book 
has the well-deserved impetus of high 
prestige. Added to this is the fact that 
a new book from the conscientious pen 
of Georgia Harkness is an event in the 


world of religious books. 

The material of this volume is logic- 
ally arranged into three _ sections: 
Part I on “Foundations” has to do with 
Christian belief and the various as- 
pects of prayer, i. e. as man relates 
himself to deity through adoration, 
thanksgiving, confession, petition, in- 
tercession, commitment, and _ assur- 
ance. Part II on “Methods” covers 
hindrances, ways of praying, private 
and public worship. Part III on 
“Fruits” includes a splendid appraisal 
of the efficacy of Prayer in producing 
peace of mind, overcoming fear, lone- 
liness, grief, sin and guilt, and’ peace 
in the world. 

On the latter she says “We can have 
peace in the world if enough people 
put away complacency and unrest to 
find within their souls the peace. that 
leads to works of good will. ... We 
can have it by the help of God.” Rela- 
tive to the matter of sin in human re- 
lations, she says that “forgiveness im- 
pinges on us. . .. This means the will- 
ingness, in the spirit of the cross, to 
go more than half-way toward an- 
other to heal the breach because God 
has gone all the way with us.” In this 
world increasing numbers will experi- 
ence frustration. What hope for them? 
She says: “Experience reveals that 
hosts of defeated individuals have 
through prayer found guidance and 
strength for the overcoming of their 
frustrations.” These indicate some- 
thing of the spirit of the whole. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
bound, splendid typography, paper of 
superior quality, giving one the im- 
pression that maybe the war is over 
after all. The publishers as well as 
the author are to be commended. Truly 
the purpose of the award has been well 
realized: “To accomplish the greatest 
good for the Christian faith and 
Christian living among all people. 

ie 


The Bible 


Swann’s Translation of the New 
Testament. New Testament Publishers. 
264 pages. $2.00; $3.00 and $500. 

George Swann has been the minister 
of the Edenside Christian Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, for the past 
thirty years. During all of these years 
and some spent in an earlier ministry, 
he has been engaged in the fascinating 
effort to translate from the Wescott 
and Hort text, into modern, readable 
English, the New Testament. A few 
months ago the task was completed 
and the first books of the edition came 
from the presses. There is a pretty 


general agreement as to what quali- 
ties a modern translation should have; 
but there has been many failures to 
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reach the ideal. 

A translation may be accurate and 
still fail of its purpose. On the other 
hand one may be readable and be so 
inaccurate that it has little value. The 
translator needs to know his original 
text, but as well, he must know the 
English language with its flexibility 
and shadings. As much as a translator 
can give it the translation, he should 
have beauty of expression. 


This translation has convinced the 
reviewer that there is something of 
quality in a book which has been in 
the making for years. The translator has 
the time to test the various expressions; 
he can try out his sequences; he can 
get perfected periods. Such perfection 
has been seriously lacking in some 
translations made by the hour by men 
too busy to spend much time. Some 
translations have been clearly compro- 
mises made by men, holding watches, 
anticipating their next enaggements. 

There are some beautiful passages in 
this next text. Consider: 

“Look longingly, pursue sleeplessly, 
for you know not what the time is.” 

“Be not highminded but adjust your- 
self to the lowly.” 

“Already he that reapeth receives 
wages and gathereth fruit unto eter- 
nal life, that the sower and the reaper 
may rejoice together.” 

“Now faith is a foundation of things 
hoped for; it is the means of proving 
unseen realities.” 

Dr. Swann has made one startling 
innovation. Yet I wonder why it has 
not been done before. He has elim- 
inated verse paragraphing. In its place 
he has divided the material into longer 
paragraphs; each paragraph being 
numbered. There are 1782 such para- 
graphs in'the New Testament. If this 
book should come to be generally used 
you would get used to single refer- 
ences. Instead of looking for John 3:16 
you would simply look for paragraph 
No. 477. In case of the less known 
verses this will be a big help to Bible 
users. Each paragraph is given an 
appropriate heading. 

The book is printed in two columns 
on large, readable pages. It has a 
subject index which will be very help- 
ful. The bindings are in black cloth 
at $2.00; a flexible leatherette at $3.00; 
and a deluxe at $5.00. 

Accuracy and lucidity are the two 
qualities most to be sought in a trans- 
lation. It seems to this reviewer that 
the Swann New Testament has a very 
high rating. When this is combined 
with the modesty found in the introduc- 

tion which asks for readers’ suggestions 
regarding troublesome passages you 

















have an unusual book in the making. 
Place it alongside the other transla- 
tions and see if this survey is not 
accurate. 


W. H. L. 


Old Testament Commentary, Com- | 
plete in One Volume, edited by H. C. | 
Alleman and E. E. Flack. - Muhlenberg 
Press. 893 pages. $5.00. 

In 1936 the publishers released the 
New Testament Commentary, edited by | 
Professor Herbert C. Alleman. The suc- | 
cess of that book led to the decision 
to follow it with a commentary on the 
Old Testament. The preparation for 
an Old Testament Commentary requir- 
ed much more and diversified labor 
than the New Testament. Professor 


















JOHN WICK BOWMAN, 
Robert Dollar professor 
of New Testament Inter- 
pretation at San Fran- 
cisco Theological Semi- 
nary. 


The RELIGION 
of MATURITY 
by JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


In this solid, competent book, the 
author concerns himself with the 
question: “What is ‘true religion’?”’ 
He finds the answer in the mind of 
Jesus: what He took from his spirit- 
ual heritage; what He discarded; 
what He himself contributed, and 
its meaning for us in our times— 
the religion of maturity as revealed 
by Jesus. The subject matter ts di- 
vided into five logical sections: 

1. THE PROPHETIC WORD: The Reve- 
lation of the Word; ‘Thus Saith the 
Lord”; Jesus and the Prophets. 

Il. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
ALTAR: The Religion of the Altar; 
“A sacrifice acceptable and pleasing 
to God”; Jesus and the Priests. 

ill. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
BOOK: The Religion of the Book; 
“The Scribes ... sit in Moses’ seat’; 
Jesus and the Scribes. 


IV. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 


THRONE: The Religion of the 
Throne; “Understanding in all vi- 
sions”; Jesus and the Apocalyptists. 
V. THE RELIGION OF MATURITY: The 
Old Wine; The New Wine of the 
Gospel; The New Wineskins. 

The author treats significantly and 
inspiringly the central problem of 
Christian faith: the dependability of 
our knowledge of Jesus, and His 
own view of the character of His 
mission. He examines the prophetic 
revelation of the Old Testament; the 
expressions of religious interest 
found in Judaism of Christ’s time; 
and finally, the New Testament re- 
sponse contained in Jesus’ life and 
work—the religion of maturity for 
our life and work. $3 
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GEORGIA HARKNESS, 
professor of applied the- 
ology, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 





PRAYER and 
the COMMON LIFE 


by GEORGIA HARKNESS 


This deeply devotional book con- 
cerns itself with the foundations, the 
methods and the fruits of prayer: 
Man’s most common and efficacious 
religious practice. 

Miss Harkness writes under 
the conviction that a desperate need 
of our times is ‘‘an upsurge of 
vital, God-centered, intelligently 
grounded prayer.” She points the 
way to Spiritual resources which all 
people everywhere must have to live 
harmoniously with God and men. 
The manuscript is conveniently ar- 
ranged in thirteen chapters, under 
three main divisions: 


I. THE FOUNDATIONS OF PRAYER: 
Prayer and the Christian Belief; 
Prayer as Adoration and Thanks- 
giving; Prayer as Confession and 
Petition; Prayer as Intercession and 
Commitment; Prayer as Assurance 
and Ascription to Christ. 


Il. METHODS OF PRAYER: Hindrances 
to Prayer; Ways of Praying; Private 
Devotions; Congregational Worship. 
Ill, THE FRUITS OF PRAYER: Prayer 
and Peace of Mind; Fear, Loneliness, 
and Grief; Sin and Guilt; Prayer and 
the Peace of the World. 


In terms of spiritual fruitfulness and 
enduring influence, Miss Harkness 
has produced a work of prime im- 
portance. It is high in intellectual 
content, yet readily understood and 
appreciated at the popular level. A 
work suitable for private reading or 
group study. As readers of the manu- 
script observed: “It will be a god- 
send to thousands; the best book 
on the subject since Buttrick’s 
Prayer...” and “It does not repeat 
Dr. Buttrick’s book at all. It covers 
territory all its own, in its own effec- 
tive way.” $2.50 
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Your Bookseller 
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|" these three volumes, the editor of CHURCH MANAGEMENT has 
condensed sermons of enduring value by the great pulpit mas- 
ters, past and present—books which thousands of preachers 
cherish for their rich springs of inspiration and illustration. 
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ABINGDON 


-COKESBURY 


ator of the J. P. Morgan Museum o 
Semitics at Yale University. 

The Bible text used is that of th 
American Standard Version, copyrigh 
1929. 

It offers a conservative, scholarly ap 
proach which will be helpful to a! 
Bible students. . It has splendid read 
ability. Type and paragraphing is good 
A sentence on the jacket of the bool 
says that it avoids the extremes 0! 





' a splendid description of the volume. 


W. H. L. 


Notes on the Psalms by G. Campbell! 
Morgan. 
287 pages. $3.00. 

Here is a book about the Psalms by 
a man long recognized as the “prince 
of expositors,” a book for every minis- 
ter, Bible student, or reader concerned 
with the underlying purpose and mes- 
sage of each Psalm. The whole collec- 
tion consists of five books. Eusebius 
declares that “The Psalms are disposed 


| according to a law of inward affinity.” 


The key to the method is to be 
found in the doxologies with which the 
books close. Each of the five has such 
a doxology, and an examination of 
these will reveal a certain conception 
of God, and an attitude of the soul in 
worship resulting from such concep- 
tion. 

As an example, Book I (Psalms 1-41); 
Doxology 41:13; dominant notes of wor- 
ship, Jehovah, The Becoming One, The 
Helper; Analysis: Authority Establish- 
ed, 1-8, Authority Defended 9-15, Auth- 
ority Administered, 16-41. 

These divisions are preceded by an 
outline and analysis of the Psalms as 
to content and purpose. While each of 
the Psalms are analyzed in turn, they 
are also examined as they relate to 
their grouping. It is this synthetic 
approach which will make this volume 
of particular value to all students of 
the Bible. To facilitate the study, the 
complete text of each Psalm has been 
printed preceding its own analysis. 

Dr. Morgan has long been recog- 
nized as one of the great Bible exposi- 
tors of modern times, and this book 
deserves a worthy place alongside his 
many other works. 

Lb Ee a 


The Apocalypse of St. John by R. J. 
Loenertz, O.P. Authorized translation 
by Hilary J. Carpenter. Sheed & Ward. 
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Alleman, of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
has had the help of an associate, Pro- 
fessor E. E. Flack, Professor of Exeg- 
etical Theology in Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio. 

This book does double duty as an 
introduction to the Old Testament and 
a commentary. It opens with thirteen 
chapters of various authorships dealing 
with the origins and backgrounds of 
the various books. A total of thirty- 
five Bible scholars contributed to the 
making of the volume. A great ma- 
jority of the contributors are Luther- 
ans. The exceptions would include Pro- 
fessor William F. Albright of Johns 
Hopkins who contributes the paper on 
The Old Testament and Archaeology 
and Clarence E. Keiser, sometime cur- 





150 pages. $2.50. 

This book bears the official appro- 
bation of the Catholic Church under 
date of June 1947. The volume is di- 
vided into “A Word to the Reader,” in 
which he explains how he came to write 
it, a rather elaborate “Introduction,” 
the Biblical text in the Douay version 
with alternate translations, and a Com- 
mentary of 111 pages and an Index. 

The striking thing about this book 
is the author’s discovery of the “Sep- 
tenary of ‘signs’ and the insistent role 
of the symbolism of numbers.” This 
idea came to him through the study 
of a Commentary by Rev. Father Ber- 
nard Allo, but later through his own 
independent research. After five years 
of the most detailed investigation of 
the text he came to believe that the 
Apocalyse is a “septenary of septen- 
aries.” This, he believes, was the 


framework planned by St. John. The 


| both liberalism and literalism. That is 
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“sacred number seven” is used through- 
out the Revelation. The author ex- 
plains numerous literary devices used 
by St. John to carry out the septenary 
scheme such as “dovetailing,” “inter- 
ealation,” the “parallelism of numbers 
ete.” The plan of writing seems to 
have been set up on this basis of sev- 
ens and the author kept strictly within 
the plan. There is a liberal use of 
numerical values more or less puzzling 
to the untutored reader. 

He believes the Apocalypse was writ- 
ten by the Apostle St. John and thus 
can, and does, quote from the Gospel 
with confidence. The commentary is a 
detailed analysis of the text. The 
Bible is treated as a literal whole and 
the author quotes from it anywhere 
where he considers that his quotations 
explain any part of Revelation. The 
book (Revelation) becomes Theology, 
Christology, Ecclesiology, expressed in 
dogmatic formulas and symbolic num- 
bers. It is, of course, a reflection of 
Catholic theology and the commentary 
unfolds in that direction. The few 
authorities quoted are “Church Fath- 
ers” and, of course, quotations from 
the Bible indiscriminately. Revelation 
is considered a “Nodal point in the 
whole of Divine Revelation.” 

Needless to say our author has de- 
voted time and ability on his commen- 
tary to make it of great value to all 
students of Scripture. It is a valu- 
able book and no one who wishes to 
know the Apocalypse can afford to 
neglect it. 

E. A. K. 


The Church 


Lambeth and Unity by Louis A. 
Haselmayer for the American Church 
Union. Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1948. 
xiv/167 pages. $2.75. 

This uncompromisingly frank book 
should be read by everyone who still 
cherishes the illusion that some time 
there may develop some kind of a plan 
for church union which will prove ac- 
ceptable to the “Catholic” party of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The author points out that the vari- 
ous Lambeth quadrilaterals have no 
official sanction—in which he is correct. 
What most of us have welcomed as 
evidencing a growing spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, he stigmatizes as 
“progressive deterioration.” His only 
contribution to the problem of unity is 
his insistence that the irreducible mini- 
mum for church union must be full 
acceptance of both the theory and the 
practice of his own “Catholic” group. 
So we are not surprised when he tells 
us that the recent union of the churches 
of South India and the present friend- 
lier relations between the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. have caused 
them “much searching of heart and 
much agony of mind.” 

“How,” he asks, “can we advocate 
Christian unity as the will of our Lord 
for His Church .. . and still oppose 
every scheme for practical union?” 
Probably no one but an Anglican 
“Catholic” would pretend to know the 
answer to this question. But the rest 
of us may as well face the fact that, 
no matter how long and loudly this 
group talks about Christian unity, they 
will continue to “oppose every scheme 
for practical union.” 

We are happy to believe that this 















Here is a New Testament transla- 
tion which has grown out of a min- 
istry of forty years. The Wescott & 
Hort Greek New Testament has been 
a daily companion to Dr. George 
Swann, veteran minister of Edenside 
Christian Church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. For the past ten years he has 
been putting down cn paper the ac- 
cumulation of the longer period of 
study, appraisal and reflection. 

The result is a translation remark- 
able for its accuracy and colored 
with poetic beauty. Not alone are 
the finer shades of the Greek mean- 
ing given expression, but the English 
sentences move with the smoothness 
of soft music, 

A large, clear, two-column page 
printed with legible type adds to the 
value. a 

It is the type of a translation 
which comes from personal experi- 
ence and study; it could not have 
been created in a publisher’s time 
table. 


PRICES 
Trade Edition (Black Pebbled 
Cloth, Gold Imprint)-------- $2.00 


Flexible Black Leatherette.._. 3.00 
Deluxe Edition 5.00 


928 Cherokee Road 
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Shadow-Caster. 
Therefore, let no one judge you 
about food and drink, or in the 
matter of a feast or new moon or 
sabbaths. These are only a 
shadow of what is to come. The 
body (the real shadow-caster) is 
Christ. Let no one who is satis- 
e fied with low-mindedness and 
. angel-worship umpire _ against 
you. For being vainly puffed up 
by his fleshly mind, he takes his 
stand on things he has seen, and 
does not hold fast to the Head, 
from which the whole body— 
through joints and_ ligaments 
being nourished and knit to- 
gether, it grows the growth of 
God. 
1278. Materiality. 
If with Christ you have died to 
the materiality of the world, why 
yof submit ycurselves to de- 
and thug act as if you lived 
; g ing# to 


NOTE THE UNIQUE NEW PARAGRAPHING 
(Exact cony greatly reduced) 

The Swann New Testament uses an entirely 
new method to produce continuity. Old verse 
numbers and indentations are eliminated (ex- 
cept in the top margin). The entire Testa- 
ment has been arranged in consecutive, num- 
bered and titled paragraphs. An index in the 
back gives ready reference to subjects. 


NEW TESTAMENT PUBLISHERS 


Louisville 4, Kentucky 








stubbornly divisive attitude is not typi- | 


cal of the majority of the communi- 
cants of the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

L. G. L. 


The United Nations Challenge to the 
Church by Hugh G. Stuntz. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1948. 164 pages. $1.75. 

The president of Scarritt College is 
unusually well qualified to speak about 
international affairs because he lived 
for many years in no fewer than five 
foreign countries. The present book 
contains the six Fondren Lectures 
which he delivered at Southern Meth- 
odist University in 1947. These lec- 
tures discussed The United Nations, 
The Call for Unity, The Will to Peace, 
The Place of Personality, The Demands 
of Justice, and the Tide of Freedom. 
What the United Nations challenge to 
the Church is, President Stuntz makes 
clear in the sub-title of the book: “To 
supply the spiritual power and to pro- 
vide the spiritual leadership in build- 
ing the new society.” 

It is a hard book to review, because 
practically all of us have always be- 
lieved what it says—the trouble is that 
we have failed to translate our belief 
into successful action. So the author 


tries to jar his readers into a new | 
respon- | 
sibility by vividly picturing the world | 


realization of their Christian 


situation, and by a multitude of quick, 
effective references to the actual pres- 


ent working of the powers of good and | 
His wealth of illustrative mater- | 


evil. 
ial is concrete, appropriate and memor- 
able—as when, for example, he reminds 











“Very moving and of absorbing in- 
terest. I feel sure it will do much 
good.”—Henry Smith Leiper 


EPISTLE 
TO 
WHITE 
CHRISTIANS 


By FRED D. WENTZEL 


What would it mean for white men 
to practice the Christian religion in 
their relationships with Negroes? 
Here is a clear, well-informed an- 
swer, presented in persuasive words 
by the president of Fellowship 
House, Philadelphia. The chapters 
are titled: 

A Catalog of Sin 

The Road to Salvation 

What Is Natural? 

The Fruits of Sin 

Fruits of Righteousness 

Intermarriage 

The Open Door 

If the Church Were Christian 


$1.50 
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TO ALL MINISTERS AND 
LEADERS OF CHURCHES 
NEEDING NEW HYMNALS 
Our Books are their own best 
salesmen. That is why we offer 
a free examination. copy. If 
your church isplanningtobuy 
new hymnals or song books 
write today and tell us your needs, 
“The Service Hymnal” with 510 numbers and 67 
Scripture readings meets every service requirement. 
Adopted by churches of 27 denominations. Price, 
$100 a 100, not prepaid. Other hymnals and song 
books for Church and Sunday School from $30 | 
a 100 up. ACT NOW. 


When writing give Church, Denomination 
and position you hold, 


Hope PUBLISHING COMPANY 


*“Onlv the Best in Song Books"’ for over 50 years. | 
Chicago 44, Ill. 
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Send $3.75 for “A Tale of Two Countries or 
The Greater Love,” 423 pages, illustrated, for 
10 days’ trial. A romantic and religious novel 
with a setting in England and the U.S.A. 
“Written out of the heart for 
your heart.”—Christian Herald 
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us that a single strike in the United 
States caused a million people in other 
lands to die of starvation. 

It is a good book, well worth read- 
ing and pondering over. And it has 


L. G. L. 


| an index. 


Priest-Workman in Germany by H. 
Perrin. Sheed & Ward. 230 pages. 
$2.50. 

Here is high adventure in tales of 
imprisonment during the Nazi regime. 
The author is one of twenty-six priests 
who volunteered to go to Germany as 
workmen to be among fellow French- 
men in forced labor there. 

The primary object of this Jesuit’s 


| . ° 
| disguise as a workman was to make 


men militants in Catholic action groups. 
For this and other activity he is im- 
prisoned. Two-thirds of the book tells 
of prison experiences. 

A deep devotional life is reflected in 
these pages. Mass in the language of 
the people, prayers in the ordinary 
speech of every-day life, breaking 
down the wall of partition that separ- 
ates the average priest from his par- 
ishioners, these and other radical in- 
novations in Roman Catholic procedure 


| are suggested. 


This story will hold your interest. 
If you want excitement in Christian 
activity, you will enjoy this diary. 

R. J. B. 


Theological 
Our Christian Faith by Walter Mar- 


| shall Horton (Revised Edition). The 


Pilgrim Press. 124 pages. $2.50. 

The first edition of this book appear- 
ed in 1945 and was addressed to the 
laity of the Congregational Christian 
churches. This edition is non-sectarian 
in approach and should appeal to peo- 
ple of many denominations who desire 
a clear and practical formulation of 
basic Christian beliefs. 

Following a brief introduction which 
deals with the meaning of faith and 
the uses of the Bible and the creeds, 
the main body of this book is divided 
into three sections—God and Mankind, 
The Church’s Response, the Church’s 
Mission to the World. God’s rule over 
the world is likened to a limited mon- 
archy. The relation of divine sover- 
eignty to human freedom ts set forth 
without recourse to technical theologi- 
cal terms. The Church’s response to 
the Christian revelation is one of faith, 
freedom and fellowship. Each aspect 
of this three-fold response is carefully 
analyzed and interpreted. The task of 
the Church is to act “like a live wire 
connected with the divine powerhouse 
at one end and with the world’s multi- 
tudinous needs at the other, through 
which the current of the Spirit flows 
out to give light, warmth, power to all 
the world.” Such topics as a strategy 
for world evangelism, Christian world 
citizenship, and how the church can 
promote freedom receive brief, dis- 
cerning treatment. There is a conclud- 
ing chapter on Final Victory Over Evil. 


Like his many other books and writ- 


| ings, this last volume of Dr. Horton’s is 


rewarding, helpful and clarifying. It 
expresses a confident, realistic faith. 
It should appeal to ministers, as well 
as to laymen and laywomen. The au- 


thor is Professor of Theology in the 


Graduate School of Theology at Obei 
lin, Ohio. 
ou Uy ee 


Writings of Saint Augustine Vol. 4 
Cima Publishing Company. 494 pages. 
$4.00. 

Steadily and persistently the editor: 
and publishers of the proposed seventy- 
two volumes of The Fathers of the 
Church keep bringing the fruits of 
their labors from the press. This par- 
ticular fourth volume of twenty-two 
to be devoted to the writings of Saint 
Augustine has appeared well ahead of 
its scheduled appearance in October. 
With the scanning of each succeeding 
volume one marvels at the immensity 
of the undertaking and the daring to 
try it in these times. 

This volume contains the translation 
of Christian Instruction by John J. 
Gavigan, O.S.A., the Admonition and 
Grace by John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
The Christian Combat by Robert P. 
Russell, O.S.A., and Faith, Hope and 
Charity by Bernard M. Peebles. 

The Christian Instruction, to which 
almost half of the volume is devoted, 
was already so important in the Renais- 
sance period that it was the first work 
of a Church Father to be printed. In 
making quotations from the New Testa- 
ment, translator Gavigan and his asso- 
ciates follow the Confraternity transla- 
tion of 1941. Since the Old Testament 
has not yet been released from St. An- 


thony’s Guild Press, Old Testament 
translations are from the Rhiems- 
Douay. 


The fine translation of the Admoni- 
tion and Grace by Father Murray deals 
with the major Christian doctrine of 
perseverance. Augustine’s discussion of 
grace in this work was precipitated by 
a Pelagian complaint that he learned 
overmuch upon the absolute necessity 
and power of grace. Some monks had 
even concluded that errant monks 
should therefore not be admonished. 
To answer these difficulties the Bishop 
of Hippo wrote this masterly work, 
commending. admonitions and setting 
out his doctrine of the free gift of 
perseverance. 

The shorter work, The Christian Com- 
bat, depicting the Christian life as a 
combat, is a simpler Pauline-like des- 
cription of the efforts needed to live 
by Christian standards. In the last 
work, written late in his life, Augus- 
tine answers a number of questions 
for Lawrence by giving a commentary 
on the Apostles’ Creed as faith and an 
analysis of the Lord’s Prayer as hope, 
with additional comments on charity. 
The translations in the volume are uni- 
formly excellent. 

R. W. A. 


Social Progress 


Teaching the World to Read by 
Frank C. Laubach. The Friendship 
Press. 246 pages. $2.00. 

A handbook for literacy campaigns 
published for the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. Frank Charles Lau- 
bach has been for more than thirty 
years a missionary of the Congrega- 
tional Christian churches. When first 
sent to the Philippines, Dr. Laubach 
began to lay the foundations of his 
friendship with the Moro people. In 
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1930, as a part of his mission of inter- 
preting Christianity among the half 
milJion Moslems/-under the American 
flag, he began to reduce their language 
to a simple form of writing and to 
teach adults to read. The techniques 
he learned there and later in literacy 
campaigns in -other countries are set 
forth in this book. So, demands pressed 
in upon him from other countries to 
tell how he did it, and for the past 
decade he has been traveling, speaking, 
and writing in the interests of a world 
attack on mass illiteracy. Now, out of 
his study of literacy methods, and out 
of his own unparalleled experience in 
teaching illiterates and conducting 
campaigns in ninety language areas on 
four continents, Dr. Laubach here 
makes available for the first time these 
essential facts and processes: 

The problem of illiteracy and the 
value of literacy campaigns; the his- 
tory of modern literacy campaigns 
and techniques; the question of al- 
phabets; the Spiritual literacy cam- 
paign; how to organize such cam- 
paigns; appendices composed of eight 
supplements, covering sixty-four 
pages of valuable material; a bibliog- 
raphy of latest material; and a com- 
prehensive index. 

The book is good reading for anyone 
interested in the spread of literacy and 
the vital part it can play in the con- 
struction of a peaceful and just world. 

1. Seb Bey 


Out of Sight Out of Mind by Frank 
L. Wright, Jr. National Mental Health 
Foundation, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 164 pages. Paper, $1.00. 


This is one of the most important 
books which has appeared in the field 
of mental hygiene for some time. It 
is not written to make some sensa- 
tional announcement of what is wrong 
with our mental hospitals. On the con- 
trary it is a humble yet courageous 
presentation of material which every 
intelligent American citizen ought to 
read. It is a book based upon more 
than two thousand eye-witness. re- 
ports of the conditions of institutional 
care of the mentally ill in America 
today. 

The thesis of the book might be 
summarized in one of the quotations 
in chapter two: “No building ever 
cured a patient. Neither medicine, 
psychiatry, hydrotherapy, occupational 
therapy, dietetics, drugs, electricity, 
music, dramatics, surgery, psychoan- 
alysis, religion, nor psychiatric social 
work ever cured a patient. Recoveries, 
occur only when such techniques are 
applied directly and continuously to 
individual patients by trained people. 
People, not things or theories, cure 
patients.” Each chapter is a collec- 
tion of reports containing at times a 
frightening reality. 

Two appendices are included in the 
volume. The first one describes the 
work of the National Mental Health 
foundation. The other one lists a num- 
er of popular reading materials about 
mental hospitals. This book should be 
read by those who would like authen- 
tie information concerning our mental 
institutions. However, the author’s 
purpose would not simply be served by 
reading alone. His object is to have 
his readers continue to help improve 
these places where our more unfor- 


tunate fellow Americans are being 
helped. 
W. Li L. 


Personal Religion 


Personal Religion by H. C. Alleman. 
Muhlenberg Press. 124 pages. $1.75. 

Professor Alleman is a natural per- 
son to write on Personal Religion. 
Through a long professional life—most 
of it spent at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
where he was professor of Hebrew 
and theology—he has as teacher and 
preacher stressed those inner qualities 
of life which would come under this 
general head. What he says in this 
book will be readily appreciated by the 
hundreds of students who have sat 
under his teaching. 

He likes Thomas Carlyle’s definition 
of religion. “It is,” said Carlyle, “the 
thing that'a man does practically lay 
to heart, and know for certain, con- 
cerning his vital religion to the mys- 
terious universe, and his duty and 
destiny there.” 

He discusses many things of personal 
life. Faith, speech, prayer, conduct, 
temptation, the church, the Bible, the 
sacraments are but a few. He believes 
that the message of the Bible is per- 
sonal. He believes in personal immor- 
tality. Life is regimented and social- 
ized. For this wise teacher, at heart, 
religion is still personal. 

W. H. L. 


Everyman’s Adventure by Merle Wil- 
liam Boyer. Harper & Brothers. 172 
pages. $2.50. 

The author, an ordained member of 
the United Lutheran Church, is pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology at 
Carthage College. Much of the mater- 
ial in his book has been used in sum- 
mer lectures to ministerial groups. 

“Adventuring with God” is the key- 
phrase to the author’s thought. In his 
first four chapters he anaylzes the 
story of the past of the Christian 
Church and finds that today it is weak- 
ened by secularism and complacency. 
These twin heresies block the avenues 
of “Adventuring with God.” His next 
eight chapters deal with the resources 
for such “Adventuring” in varied fields 
—worship, church unity, ethics, social 
action, pastoral consultation, etc. 

F. F. 


The Greystone Book of Gifts You 
Can Make Yourself edited by Isabelle 
Stevenson. Greystone Press. 344 pages. 
$2.98. 

Here is a volume chuck full of gift 
ideas. Complete, easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions are given for crocheting, knitting 
or sewing over 300 articles. The num- 
erous step-by-step diagrams make the 
instructions so simple one can’t possi- 
bly go wrong. 

The reviewer, being a budget-minded 
housewife, is delighted with the array. 
of gifts for men, women, children and 
the home which can be made without 
too much expense. Also appealing are 
the pages devoted to gift wrapping and 
the making of paper flowers and dolis. 
The editor of the book has included a 
refresher course on the basic stitches 
of knitting and crocheting as well as 
suggestions for applique, crochet edges 
and monogramming. 

Mob. Be: 
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JULUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 


SELECTED BY PAUL F. BOLLER 








THE CHURCH REFLECTS A 
HIGHER STANDARD 

The Church often reflects the ordi- 
nary standards of the world, but in 
many heartening cases it represents a 
different and far more humane stand- 
ard. A striking example of this was 
provided during the late war, when 
American citizens were forcibly re- 
moved from their homes in Pacific 
coast states because they were of 
Japanese ancestry. All are now en- 
abled to know how exceedingly unjust 
and how unnecessary this action was, 
inasmuch as the Congressional inquiry 
has failed to find a single authenticated 
case of sabotage by these people. 
Many suffered severe economic loss, 
disruption of careers and of schooling, 
in addition to the psychological harm 
of being treated as third-class citizens. 
A large proportion of our population 
knows this now, but the point is that 
those who knew it at the time, and had 
the courage to say so, were people 
whose idealism had been mediated to 
them through the fellowship which be- 
ban long ago in the mind of Christ. 
A representative body of Japanese- 
Americans has recently reported, to 
their amazement, that all the people 
who helped them in relocation or edu- 
cation or care of property were acting 
from definite Christian inspiration. The 
patriotic societies did not help them, 
but the Christian societies did. Such 
an example is good to remember when 
criticism is most sweeping and vicious. 
From Alternative to Futility by Elton 
Trueblood; Harper & Brothers. 


TRUSTING IN THE 
FAITHFULNESS OF GOD 


Somewhere in the biography of Hud- 
son Taylor there is a revealing pas- 
sage which touches life at this very 
point. In a letter written to a friend, 
dated November 18, 1870, Taylor tells 
this story. He has been reading his 
New Testament in the original Greek. 
He was reading the Gospel according 
to Mark, when, suddenly and strangely, 
his attention was arrested by a sen- 
tence of thiee brief words. He turned 
to his King James edition of the Eng- 
lish New Testament and read the fa- 
miliar words, “Have faith in God’; but 
in the Greek original there was a 
thought, an insight, which the Auth- 
orized Version had failed to render. 
For this is how Taylor read it: “Hold 
fast to the faithfulness of God.” The 


discovery, he said, lit up many of th 
dark places of his own thinking. I 
gave him a big lift. And so it should, 
for such is the basis of true faith; it is 
trusting in the faithfulness of God. 


From Life’s Golden Hours by Hobart D. 


McKeehan; Fleming H. Revell Company. 


ON WHOM IS THE JUDGMENT? 
It is not on whom the judgment is. 
Stand there, by Roman throngs truss- 
ed like a hare, scorned and disheveled; 
yet but not on you the judgment is. 

And down the following centuries, a 
hundred thousand Pilates pluck their 
chins, consult, cheap-eared, the vulgar 
ground swell, shun the Truth they dare 
not see, shun it by contemptuous slid- 
ing off into the old convenient alley: 
What is truth? 

Cautious for place and favor. States 
still tremble lest they be not Caesar’s 
friend, and try to wash their hands of 
you. Not so easily done, proud world- 
ings, not so easily done! 

“Whence art thou?” 
was silence. 

Had you answered, such a soul as 
Pilate’s must have still remained un- 
seeing, vacant as the leopard’s stare, 
that turns uncomprehending in_ its 
darkness on the Northern Lights. 

But Galilean, verily it is not you on 
whom the judgment is. From Jn Such 
A Night As This by Oswald W. S. 
McCall; Harper & Brothers. 


And the rest 


IN THE DARKNESS WE SEE GOD 

In the trenches of Flanders in the 
first World War there was a young 
man; he was quiet, he never spoke 
much; he was shy and retiring, and 
yet in the hour of danger there was a 
coolness in his bearing and a steady 
peace in his eyes that seemed to give 
strength and courage to his fellows. 
There, too, was the Divine Power re- 
vealed. 

But so often it needs the time of 
crisis for us to see him. Then in 
the very darkness of the hour of 
trial, we see God. When next the 
night creeps even into our souls, let 
us look up to the stars and let us see 
God there shining steady and clear and 
strong, the great unchangeable and 
faithful God. But also let us look 
around. Let us look even into the 
gloom which seems impenetrable and 
find God there, the hand of God that 
chooses to work even through our 
fellowmen, and find in the strength 
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which is given to them courage for 
our own souls. From Religion in Life; 
Article by Graham W. Hardy; Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. 


STEADFAST THROUGH 
THE YEARS 


The lake where I spend my summer 
vacations is almost divided into two 
sections by a narrow channel about 
two hundred yards wide. Down the 
lake just beyond the narrow channel, 
in line with it as one steers his boat 
from the smaller end of the lake to- 
ward the big bayou and the open 
waters of Lake Michigan, there stands 
a great elm tree called Pilot Elm. 
Many things about the shore line have 
changed through the years, but Pilot 
Elm has stood sturdy and steadfast 
through them all. Each summer I see 
it, and each time I am reminded of 
its faithfulness as a changeless guide. 
And every man and woman whose trust 
in God has lasted through threescore 
and ten years is like that. They do 
not realize it, perhaps would deny that 
it ean possibly be true of them, but 
pilot elms they are of the enduring 
things of God, witnesses to the things 
that do not change through the chang- 
ing years. From The Whereabouts of 
God by Peter H. Pleune; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


THE NEED FOR LIGHT 

“Jesus spoke to them, saying, “I am 
the light of the world; he who follows 
me will not walk in darkness, but will 
have the light of life.’—John 8:12. 

Imagine, if you can, a world of utter 
and complete darkness—such a world 
as the blind know. To such a dark, 
chaotic world God gave light. God was 
then the creator, the light-bringer. 

Again, ages later, see another time 
of darkness—spiritual darkness of in- 
difference among God’s chosen people, 
denser darkness of ignorance among 
the Gentiles. Again God sends light— 
now in the person of Jesus, a beacon, 
a torch, a brilliant searching beam 
stabbing into every shadowed corner 
of the world’s night of sin. 

Is there darkness in the human soul 
and spirit, perhaps in yours or mine? 
Open the shuttered windows to him 
who alone can bring light. Again hear 
him say, “He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” From The Fellow- 
ship of Prayer, 1948; Issue by Elmer S. 
Freeman; The Pilgrim Press. 


CONTROL YOUR TONGUE 
You can make a man if only you can 
find one good trait and play that 
trait up. Ole Bull played “Home, 
Sweet Home” upon his violin when 
(Turn to page 55) 
















Careful Designing 
Efficient Church Lighting 


Since 1905 we have been studying 
church lighting and serving the 
churches of America. Hundreds of 
satisfied churches are among our 
customers. 


When you order from us you re- 
ceive the best in church lighting fix- 
tures at a fair price—but you get 
much more than this. You receive 
that intangible quality of design and 
craftsmanship which is the product 
of honest experience. 


WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


The 
Novelty Lighting 


Corporation 


2484 EAST 22nd STREET 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 




















ESTABLISHED 1905 


























MAILINGS MADE EASY 


Increase INTEREST and ATTENDANCE with the ELLIOTT AD- 
DRESSERETTE. Anyone can address 800 or more an hour. Use 
typewriter to make your own plates for 12/5c¢ each. Plates guar- 
anteed for 10,000 addressings. Addresserette, $45.00; federal tax, 


$2.70; stencil moistener, $2.00; typewriter clamp, $1.75; ink, bottle, 
TOTAL 


90c; short feed tray, 80c. 


per 100. 


$53.15, plus stencils at $1.40 





FREE PORTFOLIO with name stencil and printed 
addresses; actual work done on the Print-0- 
Matic; also helpful ideas on the use of mailing 
equipment. 


The PRINT-O-MATIC Model A-2 postcard printer 
prints 2000 clear copies per hour. Adjustable 
for paper or cards from 3x5 to 4x6. Cut sten- 
cils on typewriter or draw with stylus. Com- 
plete with supply kit of 4 stencils, %4 Ib. ink, 
stylus pen, correction fluid, inking brush, com- 
plete instructions, $13.50. Extra stencils, per 
quire (24), $1.75. Ink, %4 Ib., 55c. Ink pads, 20c. 





Both the above machines, also duplicators, sound equipment, and other office specialties 
carried in stock. Write for information or order from: 


DONALD F. ROSSIN CO. 
216 South Fourth Street, MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 


Ask for our general catalog or information on church and S. S. records, vertical filing and 
indexing, office supplies, bulletin boards, duplicators, ‘“RODEX” and other notebooks, etc. 




















FOLDING TABLES 


In steel, with plywood top. Available 
for early delivery in six and eight-foot 
lengths. Ideal for banquet and Sunday 
School purposes. Write for prices. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Department 702 Scranton 2, Pa. 


| GOING TO SEMINARY? 


For information about studying in one 


| and ablest theological faculties in the 
States write: 
DR. A. C. McGIFFERT, JR., President 
THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
| 5757 University Avenue 














of the 
great University centers with one of the largest 
United 


Chicago 37, IIlinois 





A Journal for the 
Minister’s Study 


A year of Pulpit Preaching 
brings you as much as five 
books at much less than 
half the cost. MATERIAL 
THAT CAN BE PREACH- 
ED. An average of twenty 
men writing in each issue. 
Subscribers in all 48 states 
and around the world, of 
all leading denominations. 
Send only $1 for 3 month 
trial. 

Pulpit pate Box 369—Thomson, Ga. 

harles L. Allen, D.D., Editor 


PULPIT PREACHING 











Distinctive . 

blue enamel . 

in car lights . .. Sturdy 

steel... With bolts. 
ONLY 40 CENTS 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1703 Chestnut St. Dept.U 
PHILADELPHIA 3, Pa. 














NEW LIGHTING 
FOR CHURCHES 


At Low Cost—Direct 
From Manufacturers 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF 
AUTHENTIC DESIGNS 


McFadden Lighting Co. 


2311 South 7th Street 














== NO TIME 





TO READ: 


We read U.S., foreign peri- 
odicals, books, speeches; 
give you each week best 
anecdotes, illustrative stor- 
jes,etc. For speakers,chair- 
men, ministers, educators, 
writers. Sixth year of pub- 
lication. Sub.,$5. Send $2 
for six months’ trial (26 is- 
sues). Money-back guar. 
QUOTE, Dept. F. indianapolis 























Waite For Catacoc 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 90 SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 








St. Louls, Missouri | 
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First Christian Athletes’ Camp 


HE Christian Athletes’ Founda- 
tion, organized several months 
ago, is conducting its first activ- 
ity this summer in the form of the 
Christian Athletes’ Camp. The camp 
will be divided into two periods of 


| one week each and will be held at 
| Carlyle Boys’ 
| ville, North Carolina from August 16-30. 


Camp, near Henderson- 


C. E. “Stoney” Jackson, Jr., founder 


| and director of the Foundation, and 


Glenn Harding, nationally known youth 
leader and director of music, will be 


'‘eo-directors of the camp. Outstanding 


among the members of the ,staff will 
be “Dad” Elliott, one of the YMCA’s 


| more famous directors of boys’ work 
| for the last three decades, Starr Daily, 


renowned writer and lecturer on relig- 
O. K. Cull, for many 

is camps 
for the Disciples of Christ it Florida, 
Bob Fulton, former all- Southeastern 
Conference tackle at the University of 
Tennessee and Dr. Claude Hicks, for- 
mer football star at the University of 
Chicago, who will be the camp physi- 
cian. 

A complete staff of junior counsellors 
will be named at a later date. .Direc- 
tors are busy selecting the junior staff 
at present. 

The program will consist entirely of 
instruction in evangelical Christianity 


| and sports activity, the major purpose 


athletic 


| tional. 


of the camp being to integrate the 
two in the thinking and activity of the 
campers. Morning hours will be given 
over to. study, singing, prayer, etc., 
and the afternoons will be used for 
instruction and competition. 
Evening programs are being arranged 
for both entertainment and inspiration. 

The age of campers must be between 
12 and 21. Plans are being made to 
accept girls as well as boys, providing 
there are enough applicants from girls 
who have strong athletic interests and 
inclinations along with an interest in 
charch activities. If enough girls en- 
roll to warrant making provision for 
them, they will be segregated and 
under the supervision of selected wo- 
men who are trained in the direction of 
young women. 

The camp is strictly inter-denomina- 
Camp directors wish to empha- 
size strongly that the camp is not non- 
denominational, but inter-denomina- 
tional. In other words, the program 
of the camp is designed to promote 
the joyalty of the young athlete to 
his local church and to his particular 
denominational organization so long as 


that loyalty does not condition him, 
or her, to take a purely sectarian view 
of Christianity. The outlook of the 
camp leaders is ecumenical and not 
designed to teach the youngster that 
he or she should sever ties with or- 
ganized religion. This statement is 
offered and emphasized because some 
groups in recent years have tended 
to lessen the loyalty of youngsters to 
their own church program. 


The courses are designed to empha- 
size the cardinal principles of ‘Chris- 
tianity .. . those that offer no oppor- 
tunity for sectarian prejudice. All who 
are to teach have been examined for 
their intelligence in approach as well 
as their faith. Any youngster who at- 
tends this camp will receive an urgent 
request to align himself or herself 
more completely with the home church 
and its program. 

The price of the camp will be $35 
per week, a $5 fee is to be sent with 
registration and is applied on the total 
fee at the beginning of camp. That, 
of course, is the camp fee alone and 
includes no transportation or other ex- 
penses. This price is for those who 
can afford to pay. The foundation is 
urging local churches and civic clubs 
to sponsor a youngster who is deserv- 
ing and does not have the necessary 
financial resources. A fund is also 
being raised by the foundation which 
will enable them to take a certain 
number of deserving youngsters who 
have no funds and no sponsoring or- 
ganization. They will be taken largely 
on the recommendation of pastor and 
school superintendent. 

Camp Carlyle is about two miles 
from Hendersonville. Hendersonville is 
reached by Southern Railroad and by 
Greyhound and Scenic Trailways buses. 
Campers will be met at bus or rail- 
way station by camp vehicles for trans- 
portation to the camp. 

The Camps Farthest Out organiza- 
tion, under Dr. Glenn Clark, is assist- 
ing in the sponsorship of the camp. 

To enroll campers, or for further 
detailed information about the camp, 
please address the Christian Athletes’ 
Foundation, Camp Section, P.O. Box 
1406, Tullahoma, Tennessee. 

The foundation is now in the process 
of endeavoring to raise funds to pur- 
chase a already equipped with 
buildings, for use as a home for under- 
privileged boys at Sebring, Florida. 
For information concerning this effort 
you may write to the same address, 
Boys’ Home Section. 
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t 
Illustrative Diamonds 

(From page 53) 
only one string remained unbroken. 
It’s a-pretly poor man who hasn’t one 
good string to his violin. Children 
respond to this treatment. Tell a boy 
he has big museles and he will work 
like a trojan. Tell a girl she is bright 
and she will try to live up to your 
standard. But even a dog is ruined 
by a bad name. This is elemental psy- 
chology—but it works. Too often I 
find people critical, cynical, flippant. 
They rip reputations to rags. They 
laugh people to scorn. They attribute 
the lowest motives to everybody. They 


delight in learning the worst about | 


everyone. They disbelieve in unselfish 
motives. They pass on gossip and ill- 
founded stories. They repeat harmful 
statements. They seem to like to 
destroy characters. As boys go through 





a garden, breaking off fair and stately | 


flowers with sticks, 
walk through society. Behind 
they leave a path of wreckage. 


them 


Control your tongue. You can. You 
can make it a rule not to repeat gossip, 
not to say anything derogatory of 
others. You can make it a habit to be 
always kind and considerate and to 
obey the golden rule. If you must use 
scorn, use it about low living in your- 
self. I have learned from bitter ex- 
perience that cynics are usually sinners. 
An idle tongue betrays a careless mind. 
A cruel tongue indicates a hard heart. 
A lying tongue exposes a_ perverted 
individual, but a kind, encouraging 
tongue denotes a Christian. From The 
Twentieth Century Quarterly; Article 
by John R. Ewers; The Christian Cen- 
tury Press. 


A CURE FOR LONELINESS 


On the night that the news of the 
Japanese surrender came over the radio, 
I was interested in the interview one 
announcer had with two sailors, both 
far from home. He asked them what 
they had done when the news came 
through. One said that he had climbed 
a lamp-post in Times Square and 
shouted at the top of his lungs. The 
other said he had gone into a church 
to pray. I suggest to you that there 
are many people who try to cure their 
loneliness by climbing lamp-posts or 
going to night clubs and shouting at 
the top of their lungs. They usually 
wake up with headaches and very 
hoarse throats, lonelier and more mis- 
‘rable than they were before. But 
here are others who have learned that 
he only real cure for loneliness comes 
‘rom communion with God in prayer. 
“rom The Quest for Inner Peace by 
William E. Park; The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


so some people | 
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ENGRAVED GIFT AND MEMORIAL PLATES 


| Marta Trarase Prous: 
{ 


PEW SEAT 
CUSHIONS 


FOAM RUBBER 
QUALITY VELOUR 
COVER 
Send number and size of 
pews for Free Sample 
and Estimate 





* 
Ie Memory oF 


By 
har Brotner 











L# 


SPONGE RUBBER COMMUNION RAIL KNEELING CUSHION 





~ 





Quality Velour 








or Leatherette 


covering. Send 
exact size re- 


quired when 

















requesting free 
sample and 
price quotation. 


x 





BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 87 Islin Street, Yonkers 3, New York 


Illustrated Brochure on Request 









































924 DIME BUILDING 


ANNOUNCING 
"" TWELVE GREAT MEN OF THE BIBLE’’ 


A Beautiful New Series 


of 


The Nelson Attendance Plan | 
The Fourth Series of a Truly Fine Service 


Now Ready for Distribution 


Ten cents in coin or stamps brings you Full Details 
And Sample Sets of All Four Series 


Church Attendance, Jue. 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





SERVING THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF AMERICA SINCE 1934 

















New Folder Available 


The Meierjohan- Wengler concern, 
Cincinnati’s well known craftsmen in 
ornamental genuine bronze and wrought 
iron lighting fixtures, have just issued 
their new C folder, which also includes 
ecclesiastical fitments. This will be for- 
warded to any church interested in 
this type of workmanship. 


Meierjohan-Wengler have a design- 
ing, pattern, modeling and fabricating 
staff efficient and able to submit quota- 
tions and suggestions. Bronze honor 
memorial 


by 


rolls, portrait tablets and 


plaques are also being produced 


their craftsmen. 
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No. 44 Excellograph 
Printomatic Self-Feeding Post 
Card Stencil Duplicators 
$9.50 Up 


New office size Duplicators, Hilcos, 
Speedoprints. Excellographs $37.00 
up. All makes Duplicators Supplies. 


Typewriters, Addressographs. Lit- 


erature free. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Co. 


336-FB Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 














HUGE 


on the International 
Uniform Lessons 
Union Lesson Helps offer sound, inspiring 
lesson expositions written by specialists 
for every age group. Undenominational 


and uncontroversial with room only for 
constructive truth. 










Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











PULPIT-CHOIR 


-} CONFIRMATION 
. BAPTISMAL £7) 


DOCTORS | by 












MEMORIAL and GIFT PLATES 


For Marking Furniture, Windows, Rooms, 
Fixtures, Pictures, etc. 
Engraved on brass or bronze and solid cast 
bronze raised letters 





Fully illustrated descriptive price List 
“Folder B45(2)” on request 


W. L. CLARK CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers—Hstablished 1914 


60 Lafayette Street New York 13 


Church Bulletins 


Scriptural—Artistically Designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
Be Sure to Get Our Free Catalog and Samples 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, Louisville, Ky. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
= 





ITH this issue we close the Min- 


isters’ Vacation Exchange for 

another season. It will open 
again with the February 1949 issue. 
So far as the department is concerned 
it has been a successful year. We have 
received letters from many who have 
consummated happy exchanges; in one 
of two instances, the efforts were un- 
successful. 

So until another season, goodbye. 

* * * 

Supply or Exchange. Will supply 
pulpit in any Protestant church in Den- 
ver, Colorado, or nearby area for the 
last two Sundays of July and the first 
four in August for use of the parson- 


| age during summer session at Iliff 
| School of Theology. Three children, 12, 


10 and 6. If preferred arrangements 
can be made for an exchange of par- 
sonages for someone who wishes to be 
in the Twin City area of Minnesota. 
Plenty of recreation facilities. W. W. 
Witt, Plymouth Congregational Church, 


| 1971 Princeton Avenue, St. Paul 5, Min- 
| nesota. 


* * * 


Lovell, Wyoming. Anyone interested 
in a new two-bedroom parsonage with 


| modern conveniences may have the use 





of the same for preaching twice on Sun- 
day morning. Deaver, county appoint- 
ment twelve miles from Lovell on high- 
way. Less than three hours’ drive to 
Yellowstone Park, one hour to the Big 
Hern Mountains. Lovely climate, good 
trout fishing in streams and lakes, with 
a great many scenic attractions. No 
exchange or honorarium. July or Au- 
gust. Methodist preferred. Write E. 
White, 456 Shoshone Avenue, Lovell, 
Wyoming. 
+ *~ a 

Will Supply Pulpit during month of 
August in exchange for use of pastor- 
ium or modest honorarium. Prefer New 
York, Boston or New England area. 
Native of Canada, 33 years of age. 
Graduate of University of Richmond 
and Union Theological Seminary in 
Richmond, Virginia. Pastor of First 
Baptist Church, Leesburg, Florida, with 


| membership of 1,200. Arthur W. Rich, 


P.O. Box 104, Leesburg, Florida. 
- - * 


Will Supply. Episcopal clergyman 
visiting New York City from July 10 to 
August 9 will be glad to supply serv- 
ices on Sundays for a modest honor- 
arium. G. C. Stutzer, Church of the 
Redeemer, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 

* * * 


Would like to ex- 


Chicago, Illinois. 


change parsonage and pulpit (one serv- 

ice on Sunday) for August. Modern 

parsonage in North Side _ residential 

area. Prefer New England States. 

Royald V. Caldwell, 6550 N. Rockwell, 

Chicago 45, Illinois. 
* * * 

Dexter, Michigan. Would exchange 
town house and pulpit (Congregational 
Church four miles out) for August or 
longer. Morning service only. Each 
keep own salary. Adults only. New 
England, Maine coast or Cape Cod pre- 
ferred. Dexter, on Huron River, is 
within five or ten miles of dozen lovely 
lakes. Ann Arbor (University of Michi- 
gan) ten miles, Detroit 50. William 
Hainsworth, Box 491, Dexter, Michigan, 


* * * 


Will Supply. Methodist minister, 
former army chaplain, is willing to sup- 
ply three Sundays in July for privilege 
of living in parsonage. Prefer Mary- 
land, Eastern New York, Canada or 
New England. L. P. Ives, 5 Park Ave- 
nue, Middleport, New York. 

ee 


Medford, Massachusetts. First Metho- 
dist Church, seven miles from center of 
Boston. Modern parsonage available 
for preacher and family who would 
supply the pulpit on Sunday mornings, 
July or August, or both. Convenient for 
Boston University, Harvard or other 
summer schools, or for those who wish 
to see New England and historic sights. 
Desirable for one interested to care for 
weddings or funerals. Wellington C. 
Pixler, 41 Central Avenue, Medford 55, 
Massachusetts. 

* ” * 

Northbridge, Massachusetts. Congre- 
gational. Would like to exchange par- 
sonage during August with family in 
Northern New England or New York. 
No preaching. Arthur Gillespie, North- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

* * * 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. Evan- 
gelical and Reformed. Would like to 
exchange pulpits and parsonages with 
a clergyman (Congregationalist pre- 
ferred) in the New England area along 
the coast. Last half of July and first 
half of August. New Brunswick is 
thirty-two miles from New York City 
and 20 miles from the Jersey shore re 
sorts. Only morning services. Mod 
ern home with all conveniences, Theo- 
dore W. Boltz, 225 Suydam Street, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

* ” » 

Seattle, Washington. Would like :; 
guest preacher for the first two Sun 
days in August for a Northern Baptis’ 
Church of 475 resident members. Lib 
eral honorarium. Parsonage not avail 
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able. Mount Rainier and Olympic Na- 
tional Parks, Cascade Mountains, Brit- 
ish Columbia and Puget Sound nearby. 
James B. Hughes, Fremont Baptist 
Church, 717 N. 36th Street, Seattle 3, 
Washington. 

* * * 

Scobey, Montana. For a vacation in 
the wheatlands of the west with oppor- 
tunity to earn health and some vaca- 
tion money working on a ranch, read 
this. Pastor of an aggressive parish 
near Fort Peck Dam will supply pulpits 
near Boston, Massachusetts, while at- 
tending special seminar on religious 
education July 14 to August 18. This 
parsonage and pulpit available July 6 
to August 24, Levant R. Wheaton, 
First Methodist Church, Scobey, Mon- 
tana. 

* * * 

Forest, Ontario. Presbyterian min- 
ister would exchange three-room cot- 
tage equipped for light housekeeping 
at Grand Bend, Ontario, from August 
14 to September 4. No supply. This is 
a fine summer resort, 100 miles from 
Detroit, with safe, sandy beach and 
every type of recreation. Would like 
home in Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky or 
New York for similar period, or would 
consider whole month if suitable honor- 
arium for supply arranged. W. B. Ma- 
codrum, Box 86, Forest, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

a 


Will Supply. Presbyterian minister 
of twenty years’ experience will supply 
and accept full pastoral duties of Pres- 
byterian Church (or any congenial de- 
nomination) during month of August 
for use of manse (or parsonage) and 
modest honorarium. Prefer general vi- 
cinity of Arizona, New Mexico or Colo- 
rado. Archie C. Ray, 104 S. Magnolia 
Street, Hammond, Louisiana. 

x * * 


Will Supply. Young Moravian min- 
ister, pastor of a church of over 500 
members, with considerable experience 
as baritone soloist for oratorio presen- 
tations throughout North Carolina, will 
preach at services for first two Sundays 
in August for use of parsonage or 
manse and a modest honorarium. Will 
consider church near ocean, but prefer 
one within driving distance of New 
York or Chicago. I. Howard Chadwick, 
1800 N. Liberty Street, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 

a ae 

Will Supply. August 1 through 22, a 
church near the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Illinois. Use of manse 
and modest honorarium. Clayton G. 
Lehman, Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, Box 43, Robinson, Kansas. 

*~ * * 


Will Supply. 
Young, liberal 


In or near Chicago. 
Methodist minister, 
Boston graduate, with metropolitan 
and college church experience, can 
supply five Sundays in August while 
attending Garrett in exchange of resi- 
dence and honorarium at your discre- 
tion. Warren W. Peters, 603 W. St. 
Louis, Lebanon, Illinois. 

* * * 

Will Suppy. Pulpit of any denomina- 
tion in Wisconsin or Michigan during 
the month of August for the use of the 
parsonage for family of two. I am the 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Shabbona, Illinois L. E. Stone- 
cipher, Shabbona, IlIlinois. 


Henderson, North Carolina. 
change with minister for month of Au- 
gust. Prefer being near New York 
City. Commodious manse with four 
bedrooms. Within driving distance of 
both mountains and ocean. 
miles from Duke University. 
at once for further details. William D. 
McInnis, First Presbyterian Church, 
Henderson, North Carolina. 

x * * 


Columbus, Ohio. Presbyterian pas- 
tor and family desire to exchange 
manse during August. While pulpit 
supply is optional, am willing to par- 
ticipate; we have one service during 
vacation period. Our church and 
manse located in quiet suburban resi- 
dential area. Wilson E. Spencer, Kohr 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, 1488 
Kohr Place, Columbus 11, Ohio. 


* * * 


Kent, Ohio. Would like to exchange 
parsonages and pulpit for July or Au- 
gust with someone in New England 
or in the West. If no exchange is pos- 
sible, would be willing to supply. My 
church is First Methodist in a univer- 
sity town of 12,000. Thirty miles from 
Cleveland, ten miles from Akron. Jo- 
seph E. Henderson, 526 Pioneer Ave- 
nue, Kent, Ohio. 

* * * 

Will Supply. Former chaplain now 
doing graduate work will supply or 
accept full pastoral duties of any con- 
genial congregation within a few hours 
of Chicago who desire a bible-centered 
message and liturgical appreciation. 
Prefer to serve Community, Lutheran, 
Evangelical, Congregational or other 
rural or city church financially unable 


Will ex- | 


Forty | 
Write | 





to call full time pastor or unable to | 


obtain one at present. 


beyond expenses at your discretion. 


Honorarium | 
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AUTOMATIC 
DUPLICATORS 


DELUXE—Open Drum Model 





Includes Federal 


$39.79 Excise Tax 


Also six stencils, brush, ink, stylus, correc- 
Hon finid, writing plate, ink pad and instructions 


NEW POST CAR 
AUTOMATIC... 99-19 


Includes stencils, brush, ink and instructions 


STENCILS (Postpaid) 


Re ON OWN as vada dsddccecesedeecaca $1.89 
NEW “B” TOP-PRINTED, qu.......... 2.05 
MPEG  OGscrcpcectncttddcbncsccecets 2.50 
“BEST,” TOP-PRINTED, qu......\...-- 2.75 


INK (Postpaid) 
BLACK, ECO, 1 lb. 80c; BEST, 1 Ib...$1.20 
FOUR COLORS, % Ib. 45¢; 4% Ib 70 
FOLIOS (Postpaid) 
“BEST” No. 56, 200 designs for all 
COE BONDI 6.0.60. 00 6c ccdstaceses $2.1 
Miscellaneous designs for all purposes.. 1.00 


PAPER 


Have a nice assortment. Send for samples. 
Send for catalog and Sample stencils. Dept. 3 


VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 














C. Arnold F. Payne, 2861 N. Broad- | 


way, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
* * * 

Lincoln, New Hampshire. 
White Mountains, 10 miles 
one service a Sunday in a Free Baptist 
church during August. Lawrence E. 
Tee, Lincoln, New Hampshire. 

* * * 

Will Supply. Christian Church min- 
ister willing to supply pulpit of any 
congenial church in Virginia, North 
Carolina or West Virginia, preferably 
near the coast, for use of manse or 
honorarium. Age 33. John W. Messer, 
First Christian Church, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 


* * * 

Shinnston, West Virginia. Minister 
of First Methodist Church wishes to 
exchange pulpit and parsonage during 
August with minister in or near Boston 
or New York. Durward Brown, Shinn- 
ston, West Virginia. 





JULY-DIRECTORY ISSUE 


Subscribers to Church Management 
receive the large July-Directory issue 
as a part of their normal subscription. 
These copies will go into the mail as 
soon as delivery is made from the 
presses, 

Non-subscribers may purchase copies 
at seventy-five cents each after sub- 
scribers’ demands are met. 


Use of the | 
parsonage as base point -for visit to | 
from the | 
“Old Man” and Flume, in exchange for | 





—_Baptismal Fonts 


SPECIALIZING IN 


Chancel Furniture 


TRINITY METHODIST CHURCH 





THE THEODOR KUNDITZ CO. 


EVELAN 





Beautiful designs in everlasting marble or 
richly carved wood. Splendid for memorial 
presentation. Booklet of designs submitted 
on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Department 102 Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 
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I Want Them to Be Proud 
of Me, Too | 
dy Ann Hiller Smith” 
The chance remark of the minister’s bride that. she wanted to 


share appreciation with her husband challenged the groups of 
ministers’ wives. Mrs. Smith tells more of its implications. 


ID you ever go out for an eve- 
ning’s social relaxation and come 
home with a mind buzzing with 
so many ideas that it was well past the 
wee small hours before you could turn 
off the troublesome thing and finally go 
to sleep? Well, that is what happened 
to me not so long ago. We, wives of the 





*Mrs. H. S. Smith, whose husband is minister 
of the Christian Church, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


clergy, solemnly had promised each 
other that on our evenings together, 
we would never... just never... talk 
shop. But that is precisely what we 
did, and with complete abandon. 

It must have been the atmosphere of 
that charming rose and mauve living 
room, the fire on the hearth, the cozy 
relaxing comfort of it, or maybe, it 
was our newest member, who started 
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it all. She was tall, and beautifu! 
almost too beautiful for a minister’ 
wife. In our secret hearts we had won 
dered what she would be like, this gir! 
who had captured the heart of the onl: 
young bachelor minister in our smal! 
city. She had been a classmate of his 
in college. The minute she walked 
into the room, we could feel her zest 
for life, sense her vital young enthu- 
siasm, and we were content. Some of 
us, I admit, had not been past doing 
a bit of match-making ourselves, men- 
tally at least; we knew full well the 
hazards that a personable young min- 
ister meets when he has no wife. But 
he had chosen wisely. We settled back 
in our chairs. 

The conversation drifted along, as 
it does when women get together. The 
children were discussed, the latest 
plans for spring decorating, the “bat- 
tle of the bulge” that most of us are 
eternally waging. With the trite 
question, “How do you like our little 
town?” the barrage began. 

“IT love it already,” answered our 
newest one. “I know I shall be happy 
here; everyone is so wonderful to Bill.” 
Then wistfully, she added, “I want 
them to be proud of me, too.” 

“Proud of me, too!” That started 
the ball rolling. Before the evening 
was over this young woman had been 
exposed to a first-class round table 
discussion on the “what and the what- 
nots” involved in becoming the kind 
of person a church can point to and 
say, proudly, “There goes our minis- 
ter’s wife!” 

We were a group of women repre- 
senting many denominations. Our 
ages ranged from this young girl, down 
through several in the “life begins at 
forty stage” to one gentle soul, who 
with eyes a-sparkle, sat quietly, reliv- 
ing her days of service with us. We 
were as diverse in personality, in ap- 
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pearance, and in experience as any lot 
of women drawn together by common 
interest could possibly be. I think all 
of us were ready for a housecleaning, 
mentally, that is; or we would not have 
entered into that conversation so freely. 
This unburdening did us good. We 
parted, having rekindled within our- 
selves a desire to pull up the slack in 
our own lives, and, like our young 
friend, wanting our church people to 
be proud of us, too. 

Because I couldn’t sleep, I snapped 
on the light, plumped up my pillows 
and propped myself up in bed. Then 
reaching over to my night table, I got 
out the paper and pencil and proceeded 
to outline some of the many ideas that 
had been bandied about that evening. 
t is this outline that serves as the 
basis of what I am about to write. 
These are not my ideas, alone; rather, 
they are a composite picture of the 
ideal minister’s wife, as set forth by 
all of us that evening. Not one of 
us ever hopes to attain this perfec- 
tion, but we all resolved to aim for it. 


Number one, I shall call the minister’s 
wife in the home. A home begins with 
just a husband and a wife, and in the 
course of time it usually ends with 
just a husband and a wife. Because 
of the close mutual interest that holds 
throughout all our lives together, the 
relationship of husband and wife, in a 
minister’s home, is most important, 
more important than in almost any 
other profession. There must be love. 
I’m not talking about the kind of love 
we see on the screen or read about in 
our magazines, the romantic culmina- 
tion of a thrilling courtship. I mean 
the love that comes after the first 
bloom has worn off, the love that is a 
sharing, a giving, a togetherness that 
needs no sham nor artifice. It is the 
kind of love that makes two people 
laugh together, sorrow together, that 
gives rise to a fierce protectiveness of 
each other. 


Every minister has times of discour- 


agement. It is then a wife who loves 
him knows what to do for him. She 
may just listen, let him itialk out 


his unhappiness; or the solution may 
be as simple as cooking his favorite 
dish. She may suggest a game of golf 
to bring back his good spirits, or an in- 
vigorating swim, or the nerve soothing 
remedy of a hike through the woods 
together. Whatever the cause of his 
being “down,” the clever wife will have 
a remedy for it. One thing is certain, 
if a man cannot come home and find in 
his wife a sympathetic audience, some- 
thing is wrong. To God, he can go in 
times of trouble, and he does; but he 
needs also tangible understanding, a 
feeling of oneness with someone close 


at hand and that someone should be his 
wife. 

I add this further word. A _ wise 
minister not only talks over his prob- 
lems with his wife but also listens to 
her when she expresses her ideas about 
any matter of mutual interest. The 
woman’s viewpoint, this thing called 
“intuition,” often proves worthy of a 
hearing. One church board chairman 
(whom I shall always adore, maybe 
because he does this very thing) has 
often stopped when we would be talk- 
ing over church matters in our home 
or his and said, “Now, wait a minute, 
I want to hear what Ann thinks about 
this.” Blessed man! 

Number two in this discussion of the 
minister’s home might be headed. . . 
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running the parsonage smoothly. This | 


is a JOB—and no one knows it better 
than the wife. What with bells here, 
phones ringing there, unexpected in- 
terruptions the rule rather than the 
exception, it takes a calm soul and a 
clever manager to care for her family 
with efficiency. It means planning and 
plenty of it, and hard work; it requires 
a maneuvering of the budget that 
would challenge experts. It needs pa- 
tience. But, having taken on this job 
of being a minister’s wife, ‘this we 
must expect. A church as well as a 


minister has a right to know that the | 


parsonage is well managed. 


forget a criticism I 
concerning a 


I shall never 
heard a woman make 


minister’s wife in our community. 
“Why,” she said, “there wasn’t a sin- 
gle chair in the place that wasn’t 


stacked with junk. She had to clear 
off three chairs before we could sit 
down,” she added, her mouth settling 
into a thin line. Every time I met that 
woman, afterwards, I had a faintly bit- 
ter taste in my mouth. Yet I knew 
there was just cause for criticism in 
this case. There were no small chil- 
dren in this home, no health problem, 
just a lazy wife. 

One of our members reminded us 
that there is one thing that is very 
important. “I think,’ she said laugh- 
ingly, “I think that one of the best 
Ways on earth to keep a man sweet 
is to feed him well.” We knew 
she had a point. Most of us had found, 
through experience, that good food, 
well cooked, is cheaper than doctor 
bills and much more satisfying. The 
general well being of any family de- 
pends largely upon what they eat. To 
cut the budget, to skimp by not serv- 
ing well-balanced meals is poor econ- 
omy, indeed. 

Any woman has a big job in mother- 
ing a family of children. In many 
cases, the minister’s wife, not unlike 
the working mother, has so many de- 
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mands upon her, that her children are 
really neglected. When the situation 
reaches this state, a wise minister’s 
wife draws in some lines and—takes 
time out—to rear her children. She 
will do all she can to help in the church 
work, but let her people know that her 
first job is to be a good mother. 

And then, we came to the delicate 
point: the minister’s wife, herself. 
Here, we found more diverse opinions 
than in any other part of the evening 
discussion. We admitted that most of 
us were not blessed with the pulchri- 
tude of our bride, but we did feel that 
every woman can be attractive. No 
matter how irregular the features, she 
can be an immaculate person. We 
talked of clothes, of makeup, of keep- 
ing abreast of the trends in style. Ap- 
pearance depends greatly upon indi- 
vidual taste, personality and some- 
times economic status, consequently, 
no set rules could possibly apply here. 
But these little thing mean so much... 
hair, nails, shoes, personal daintiness 
and femininity. We must watch these 
things. An attractive minister’s wife 
never hurt her husband’s work or the 
church. 


And now, the minister’s wife in the 
church. A minister’s wife’s first duty 
is to her home, but youngsters do grow 
up, and a day comes when a more ac- 
tive part in the church work is pos- 
sible. It is then we need to be careful. 

My mother is a minister’s wife and 
one of the most beloved who ever 
graced that position. Back in her hey- 
day, my father would say, in accept- 
ing a new charge, “Now gentlemen, 
there is one thing that I want under- 


stood . . . when you hired me as your 
pastor, you did not hire my wife. 
Ahem!” 


Now, I know I was born thirty years 
too late. Today, questions about the 
wife are asked when a minister is be- 
ing considered for a pulpit: Has she 
a college education? Does she get along 
well with people? Is she a good worker 
in the church? Does she play the piano 
and sing? etc. etc. 

Aside from my mother’s loveliness of 
character and face, the secret of her 
popularity lay in the fact that she was 
permitted to keep in the background. 
Always in her place, ready to lend a 
helping hand, but never leading out 
or taking over . that was my Mom. 
It has its points. When the minister’s 
wife steps into a job someone else 
wants or could do, when she starts tell- 
ing others how and when to do some- 


| thing, she is in for trouble. 


Calling is no small part of pastoral 
How much should his wife do 
is a question. At ¢ertain kinds of call- 


| ing she may excell. It may be upon the 


new mother or the aged or if young 
people are her specialty, she can d 
much good here. Calling in newly-es 
tablished homes she can enthuse ovei 
a color scheme, or suggest some easy 
but unusual recipes; maybe she can 
help the young bride solve some diff- 
cult housekeeping problem by showing 
her a simpler method. It’s woman to 


woman, and heart warming; it can 


bring results. 

We did decide that a minister’s wife 
should not accompany her husband on 
all his calls, although at times it is 
desirable. Some make a practice of 


this. There are circumstances when 
people want to talk to their spiritual 
advisor, and alone. 


In our evening’s discussion on the 
duties of the minister’s wife in the 
church we decided that the wife who 
is “human” in her relationships has 
it all over her sister, who feels her im- 
portance, who never forgets her dig- 
nity. Dignity has its place. But the 
woman who is unaffected, who doesn’t 
trade on the fact that she is the min- 
ister’s wife, can do the most effec- 
tive work. Her charm lies in the fact 
that first, she is a woman, then the 
minister’s wife. 


A question arose at this point, this 
business of parishioners calling us by 
first names. This practice is prevalent 
in many churches. Because we have 
been in our present pastorate many 
years, our people call us by our first 
names. We like it. We feel one of 
them. We think it brings about a rap- 
port between pastor and parishioners 
that is desirable. Some older minister’s 
wives held out that we had lost some- 
thing by this familiarity, namely, the 
prestige. I wonder! 

Finally, the minister’s wife in the 
community. As her husband has his 
place to fill so she will have hers. De- 
pending upon her other responsibilities, 
her activities will vary, but obligations 
to the community there will be. If she 
is wise, if she wants to help both 
church and husband, she will cooperate 
and work with other churches on mu- 
tual projects. She needs some inter- 
ests outside of her church work, but 
she will work where best she can serve, 
be interested in the worthwhile com- 
munity activities, taking part only 
where she can do it without detriment 
to her church work, her family, her 
health. But she won’t become a 
“joiner.” 

I leave this question with you: Is 
there one of us, who has not many 
times, longingly whispered, “I want 
them to be proud of me, too?” 
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The Minister in His Community 
A Review of a Great Sociological Volume* 


by William L. Ludlow 


EN have written, for genera- 

tions about the origins and the 

nature of human society. The 
contributions made by Christian church- 
men have been of far greater import- 
ance than we sometimes realize. The 
development of our courts of justice, 
methods of punishment, treatment of 
our mentally ill, the evolution of fam- 
ily law and many other areas of polit- 
ical, economic and social thought are 
the fruits of our Christian tradition. 
This volume edited by H. E. Barnes 
with the assistance of twenty-five other 
scholars brings together the outstand- 
ing thinkers of all time. This new 
volume not only shows how these vari- 
ous interpreters of society regarded 
religion but also gives several men who 
were directly interested in demonstrat- 
ing the necessity for Christianity. 
Space permits a brief reference to 
three of these men. Readers of Church 
Management will be interested in the 
first one for he was educated for the 
ministry. While the other two are not 
clergymen, they write in such a man- 
ner as to give the reader the impres- 
sion that if they had been trained for 
the ministry they could have easily ex- 
celled some of our preaching. 

One of the most popular teachers 
which Yale ever had on its faculty was 
William Graham Sumner. He was edu- 
cated for the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. However, he soon turned to 
political, social and economic problems 
of his day. We can see the influence 
of his Biblical training when he posed 
the one major question of social re- 
form: “What ought some-of-us do for 
others-of-us?” This was answered with 
three propositions: (1) that it is mo- 
rally wrong to extend state activities, 
inasmuch as the burdens are not dis- 
tributed in accordance with the bene- 
fits received; (2) that the state is 
proved by history to be incompetent as 
compared with private enterprise, and 
moreover, when it extends its activities, 
it neglects its proper function of main- 
taining order and preserving liberty 
and (3) that, since social evolution is 
primarily a product of nonvolitional 
forces, the interference of the state in 
an attempt to accelerate the process of 
evolution cannot fail to be inischievous 
and an impediment to progress. Sum- 
ner represents in the 19th century that 


*H. E. Barnes, ‘editor, “An Introduction to the 
of Sociclogy.”’ 
960 pages. 


History 
Press. 
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extreme individualism so popular in 
our American Protestantism. 

Arnold J. Toynbee might be called 
our most important 20th century de- 
fender of best in Western Christianity. 
Author of the currently popular book, 
A Study of History, he has as an in- 
terpreter of society a special interest 
in good religion. While Toynbee re- 
ceived a classical training and went 
into archaeological work, he seems to 
describe our world in terms of a truly 
devout Christian mystic. He sees all 
hope for salvation of mankind in the 
possibility that our Western civiliza- 
tion may grasp in time the implications 
and the inspiration residing in Christ’s 
Incarnation. His A Study of History 
is really a majestic revival of what 
George Santayana has called 
Christian Epic” as expounded by Au- 
gustine and his associates. 
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“the | 


Like Hen- | 


ry Osborn Taylor, Toynbee resolutely | 


believes in the dominant role of God 
in history. God is the most active 
force in history, and the kingdom of 
God is the goal of the historical devel- 
opment of mankind. The incarnation 
of Jesus is the central fact of human 
history. The birth of which the angels 
sang at Bethlehem “was not a rebirth 
of Hellas nor a new birth of other so- 
cieties of the Hellenic species. It was 
the birth in the flesh of the King of the 
Kingdom of God.” Toynbee’s work is 
devoted to showing how civilizations 
which could not know Jesus or which 
rejected his saving mission came to 
grief. This chapter, written by the 
editor of this volume, is an excellent 
summary of one of the world’s greatest 
students of society. Surely any church- 
man today who is feeling lukewarm 
concerning his job should read chap- 
ter 37 of this history of sociology. He 
would then find himself reading Toyn- 
bee himself. The result would be more 
than a mere conversion to the import- 
ance of the gospel of Christ. It would 
be joining that host of individuals who, 
through reading Toynbee, have dis- 
covered that ever present newness 
which is in Christianity. 

The third figure of interest to church- 
men is Pitirim A. Sorokin. Sorokin is 
a Russian educated sociologist who 
now is head of Harvard’s sociology de- 
partment. He is one of the most pro- 
lifie writers on modern society in. the 
world. His major writings are the ex- 
pressions of a personality with firm. 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Modernizing old type pipe organs and installa- 
tion of chimes, harp and vibro harp our spe- 
cialty, also enlarging, repairing, rebuilding, 
tuning and voicing. Mostly all the work 
done on the premises. 


Best of workmanship and skill put into every 
job that we do. Can give best of references. 
A visit to one of our modernized or rebuilt 
organs solicited before you decide on the 
party who is to do the work. Our workman- 
ship is backed by forty-seven years’ experi- 
ence. We buy and sell pipe organs. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 
























Minister's 


Weekly Date Book 
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Desk Size—8%” x 10%” 


Mimistens WEEKLY Date 800K: 
Fer The Week Bepanny Seadiey 


© me see se sae 









necessity. 


earries full 
three years. 


season. 


Minister's Weekly 
Date Book 


Thousands of ministers have found this almost a 
It is made in a large size for clegymen 
and office secretaries who prefer such items on the 
desk rather than in the pocket. The inside front cover 
information about special church days. 
The inside back cover has a condensed calendar ‘or 
Spiral binding. Now is the time to plan 
your dates, sermon subjects, and program for next 
This book will help you. 


Price 80c Per Copy 


i CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
1900 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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New Products 


For Churches 














BE CAREFUL © | 
HOW YOU DRIVE 











CORK BULLETIN BOARD 

Every church needs a place for the 
pinning and tacking of church an- 
nouncements, posters, notes, etc. A 
cork bulletin board is the answer. One 
is now offered at a price commensur- 
ate with the ability of even the small- 
est church They are made in sizes 
from 12” x 18” to four by six feet. The 
board consists of 4%” cork laminated 
to composition board and mounted in 
either walnut or oak finished frames. 

If interested in this ask Church 
Management for information on New 
Product No. 6481. 





NEW FLEMISH TYPE CARILLONS 
Many readers are not conscious of 


the distinction between the melody bells 
of England and the carillon bells of 
Flanders. Most of the American in- 
stallations are based on the English 
system with its twenty-five note in- 
strument. Schmulerich Electronics, 
one of Church Management's consistent 
advertisers, recently installed in the 
tower of the Empire State Building, 
New York City, a Flemish carillon. 
This system is now available to Amer- 
ican churches. These _ installations 
provide for a much wider range in in- 
struments of 25, 37, 49 and 61 notes. 
Marking a new development in Amer- 
can carillons, these new Flemish in- 
stallations provide tonality far beyond 
the best performance of the more lim- 
ted installations. One can be assured 
f nearly unlimited harmony. 

The increasing number of churches 
vhich are installing bells and chimes 
's one of the interested current de- 
velopments in our land. Their invita- 
ion to prayer can be a constructive 
spiritual contribution. 





The Minister in His Community 
(From page 61) 
convictions, convictions of a kind which 
are not too popular in modern society. 
He is not afraid of giving “value- 
judgments” about our world. While he 
is not a confirmed pessimist, he does 
not look with too much hope upon 
things of the world as they now are 
accepted by so many individuals and 
nations. To Sorokin any society based 
upon a sensate culture is doomed for 
disintegration. The tragedy for Soro- 
kin lies in the fact that so many think 
themselves progressive and_ secure 
when in reality they are not. He ad- 
vocates “a transformation of the forms 
of social relationship, but replacing the 
present compulsory and contractual re- 
lationships with purer and more godly 
familistic relationships.” We must, 
he insists, demand “a complete change 
of the contemporary mentality, a fun- 
damental transformation of our sys- 
tem of values, and the profoundest 


modification of our conduct toward oth- | 


er men, cultural values, and the world 
at large.” Does this not sound like 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel or Paul 
speaking in the 20th century? 
Sumner, Toynbee and Sorokin are 


three men of the forty-seven described | 


in this fascinating volume of social 
thought. It offers to the minister inter- 
ested in community life comprehensive 


of past generation have given us. Here | 
are not simply discussions of the prob- | 
We find complete descriptions of | 


lems. 
their systems together with their solu- 
tions. This is a volume which for 
years to come will be the most impor- 
tant source for the history of social 
thought, edited by one who has been 
called “the ablest living historian of 
the literature of the social sciences.” 
Readers of Church Management will 
find this work not only authentic in 
its analysis but also inspiring and sug- 
gestive of ideas for sermons. 





ASK INCREASE IN CLERGY 
SALARIES 

Seattle, Washington (RNS)—An in- 
crease in clergymen’s salaries to bring 
them into line with rising costs of liv- 
ing was demanded here by the 160th 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

The Assembly’s action resulted frovxa 
an overture by the Presbytery of Done- 
gal, Pennsylvania, which cited a sixty- | 
six per cent increase in living costs | 
since 1940. | 

Every Presbytery is to appoint a | 
committee of laymen to study these re- | 
ports. By implication the Assembly 
invested these committees with the | 
power to put pressure on individual | 
churches to raise salaries where in | 
their judgment this was advisable. 












A DEVOTIONAL MAR- 
RIAGE CERTIFICATE 


When You’re Married 


Someone had to produce this 
book. To many of our young peo- 
ple marriage is a solemn covenant 
to be entered into with faith and 
consecratec. This certificate de- 
parts from the older style with 
art pictures and illumined bor- 
ders. Instead it gives devotional 
readings for the first fifteen days 
of married life. 

It’s physically attractive. Printed 
on a good quality white paper, has 
a deckle-edged cover and is sup- 
plied with a white silk cord page 
maiker. 


PRICE (WITH ENVELOPE) 50c 
Church Management, Inc. 
1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 

















GALILEAN BIBLE SEMINARY 
@ Graduates of Bible Schools may earn a Th. B. 


or B. R. E. degree in one year. 
e@ College graduates can earn usual advance de- 


ees. 
* orn tient Department offers courses leading 
to appropriate honors. 
@ No tuition. Board and room low rate. 
A Year Round School — Enter Anytime 


| Strong Faculty — Adequate Building Facilities, 


Write for information 


. . . | , k 
insights into what the leading thinkers | P®- ANDREW MCALLISTER, Nassau, New Yor 
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MONEY for your TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were 
sold in 1947 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your treasury, 
and make friends for your organization. 


Est. 1915 SANGAMON MILLS Cohoes, N.Y. 











APPROPRIATE FOLDERS... 


For every Sunday in the year 
The EVEKY SUNDAY BULLETIN SERVICE 
will furnish your church with attractive, col- 
ored felders at low cost. Available with or 
without special message on back page. Write 
for details. 

CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 
616 E. St. Clair Ave. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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ARE COMBINED IN COLORED 
ANNODYZE PEW FIXTURES 


PRO-DEL 


INDUSTRIES, INC, 


RR.10, BOX 3.44-|NDIANAPOLIS 44, IND. 
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1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 





New York’s 
Friendliest 
Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 
You have your choice of 1,000 spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms, all with bath. 
Five famous restaurants and a cafe- 
teria. Quiet, yet within 3 minutes of the 
shopping district. Low rates make the 
Prince George New York’s most outstand- 
ing hotel value. Write for booklet C. M. 


Single room with bath from $3.00 
Double “ “ “ “ $5 


erie George 


14 East 28 St. 
New Yorn 16.N.Y. 





Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Munager 














The Professional Journal 
of the 
American Protestant Clergy 


PULPIT DIGEST 


Sermons, sermon outlines, Wlustrations, and 
articles by Blackwood, Luccock, Stidger, 
Macartney, Shoemaker, Dicks, Geiseman, 
and many others. 

Now... 


You can obtain a trial subscrip- 
tion—the next four issues for only 


$1 


Write today to 
PULPIT DIGEST 
Great Neck, New York 

















0% CENTURY QUARTERLY 


homas Curtis Clark, Editor 


For Better Teaching, Deeper Study, 
Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson Quar- 
terly of young people and adults. Based 
on international Uniform Lessons. 


Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 20!" CENTURY QUARTERLY 


407 S. Dearborn St., Dept. CM, Chicago, til. 
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Classified for Sale 


and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re- 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 

Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue Gleveland 15, Ohio 








BOOKS 





Religious Books Purchased. We pay trans- 
portation cost. Send your list today or write for 
purchase particulars. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 


Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Recognized as a safe guide. Paper 
bound. Ninety-six pages. Fifty cents prepaid. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 





Schaff’s Church History needed—complete set 
or part. Librarian, Eden Seminary, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 


The Protestant Faith. A primer on the basic 
beliefs by George A. Crapullo. You should have 
copies of this booklet for distribution to those 
who need a clear statement of the historic Prot- 
estant faita. Thirty-two pages, 25c. Church 
Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


OUT-OF-PRINT LEACH BOOKS 

In order to meet the steady demand for the 
earlier books by William H. Leach, which went 
out of print during the war, we have succeeded 
in buying good used copies which we can offer 
for resale. Titles and prices are: Putting It 
Across (executive psychology for voluntary or- 
ganizations), 75c; Church Finance (a complete 
treatise on all areas of church finance), $1.25; 
Church Publicity (publicity, printing, advertising 
direct-mail), $1.25; The Making of the Minister 
(professional and pastoral), $1.00. Here is a 
chance to get into your library, at reasonable 
cost, standard books in the field. Church Man- 
agement, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 





Wedding Etiquette. An attractive booklet which 
gives details of wedding etiquette including prob- 
lems of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 
invitations, plans for reception, the processional, 
wedding music, decorations, etc. Almost a neces- 
sity to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
gift to the bride and groom. Fifty cents per copy. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 








BOUND VOLUMES 





Church Management. Binding costs are so h 
that we have had very few copies of Volume 
made up. This volume includes all issues begin- 
ning with October, 1946, and continuing through 
the September, 1947, number. Choice of two bir 
ings, red buckram or black waterproof cloth 
$5.00 each, postage prepaid when remittance ac- 
companies the order. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








CHURCH BULLETIN EXCHANGE 





Bulletins and other printed matter sent us are 


read and then held for requests from readers, 
Put us on your mailing list. As material ts 


available it will be sent to you upon request. 
Include stamps for postage. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








CHURCH FURNITURE AND ORGAN 





For Sale: Best quality curved pews in fine 
condition, seating 220. Pulpit furniture to match 
Also Estey Pipe Organ. Can be installed as is or 
enlarged. Bargains. Immediate delivery. Write 
Box 667, Beckley, West Virginia. 








CHURCH SCHOOL HELPS 





Increase Sunday School Attendance. Send for 
full complete details and sample of proven plans. 
Period Class Book, 1333 Beach Avenue, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





Brand new, latest model Remington portable 
typewriter at good discount; portable desk model 
adding machine, $22.50. C. W. Miller, Box 19-B, 
Goodman, Missouri. 








PIPE ORGANS 





For Sale: Pipe Organs. Kimball two manual. 
Esty two manual. Aeolian-Skinner echo division. 
Pilcher five rank unit church organ. H. R. Penn- 
syle, Box 2309, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Pipe Organs. New. Guaranteed delivery within 
four months or less. H. R. Pennsyle, Box 2309, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Wanted: Man for Youth and College program. 
Manse available. Salary open. Write Box 327, 
First Presbyterian Church, Fargo, North Dakota, 
giving picture, references, education, experience. 








SOUND PROJECTORS 





{6mm Sound Projectors (leading make) and 
complete audio-visual aids. Greatest cash savings 
in world to churches! Avoid regrets, write to 
famous Poorman Projector Sales, Schuylkill Ha- 
ven, Pennsylvania. 


























CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and economical 
Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 


tendance, interest and collections, Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
tors. Write today for illus. Catalog L. 
H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308% E. 4th St. 








Davenport, la. 
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A LIBRARY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 


A few dollars invested in one of 
these libraries means an _ in- 
formed committee. An informed 
committee assures added utility, 
beauty and efficiency. 


LIBRARY No. 1 
For Larger Churches—$6.00 


PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDING 
By William H. Leach 
A complete survey for eommittees and 
churchmen. Starts with the inception of 
a new building, selection of site, comity, 
financing, architecture, etc. Delightfully 
illustrated. $3.00 
PLANNING CHURCH BUILDINGS 


A book of plans, exterior designs and in- 
terior views of churches to cost from 
$35,000 to $800,000. $2.00 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Discussion of building, classrooms, decora- 
tions, acoustics, floors, etc. 50c 
BUILDING FOR WORSHIP 
By Elbert M. Conover 


Sixty pages, profusely illustrated, giving 
detailed study of chancel, pulpit, window, 
organ, bells, etc. 50c 


LIBRARY No. 2 
For Smaller Churches—$5.00 


Same books as above except that 
“Planning, Church Buildings” is 
dropped and the following title 
added: 


PLANNING THE SMALL CHURCH 


Designs of thirty churches which show 
the way to inexpensive beauty and util- 
ity. $1.00 


Miscellaneous Titles to Sup- 
plement the Libraries 
THE CHURCH BUILDING GUIDE 


By Elbert M. Conover 
A practical handbook on all phases of the 
building program. Organization and finance. 
The architect. Building, and furnishing 
the church. 158 pages. Grained paper 
cover. $1.50 
CHURCH BUILDING FINANCE 
By Elbert M. Conover 
The most effective methods of securing 
money for financing the new church. (Pa- 
per.) 75¢ 
THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL 
By John R. Scotford 
A practical discussion of church archi- 
tecture from a _clergyman’s viewpoint. 
Emphasis is on veauty rather than engi- 
neering. Superbly illustrated. $3.50 
THE ALTAR IN YOUR CHURCH 
By William H. Leach 


Traces the development from communion 
table to the altar and gives instruction in 
the proper use of the altar and its fur- 
nishings. Illustrated. 75¢ 


REBUILDING THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY CHURCH 


Designs and plans for enlarging and re- 
modeling small church buildings. 50¢ 


Send order with remittance to 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, O. 
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Editorials 
(From page 7) 
get out of his shire “but when necessity re- 
quireth it, and sudden coming of strange 
enemies into the realm.” 

The nations of the continent were feeding 
huge conscript armies. The result was eco- 
nomic poverty. England was ridiculed by the 
armed nations because of its insignificant mili- 
tia. But while Europe starved little England, 
without the expensive army builded her eco- 
nomic power. Business thrived and her citi- 
zens ate. 

The matter of a standing army was debated 
in the continental congress. Those against the 
peace time army finally won out. In articles 
II and III of the Bill of Rights one finds that 
the English militia idea won against the large 
conscript army plan and that the people were 
guaranteed freedom from quartering soldiers 
in the time of peace. 

These things have been largely forgotten in 
the confusion of two wars where mighty ar- 
mies were raised by conscription. But it is 
more than a coincident that freedom from an 
impoverishing army and the growth of eco- 
nomic strength paralleled one another in these 
United States. The establishment of a peace 
time conscript army violates the spirit of early 
America. But it does more than that. It 
challenges the vision of the men who fought 
for democracy long before these states of ours 
were formed. 

Churches in their struggle to prevent the 
passage of a peace time draft are accused of 
sentimentalism. But they have good company 
from the sages of history. And they would 
seem to be much nearer the spirit of the found- 
ing fathers than some of self lauded patriots 
who seem to think strange ideologies can be 
destroyed by force of arms. 





Advice to Newlyweds 


ROM a letter written from Scotland, in the 

year 1834, we have gleaned this bit of ad- 

vice. It is worthy for your use in mar- 
riage counseling today. 

I offer my very sincere hope that the very im- 
portant step you have taken may be productive of 
great happiness to you. You need not expect to be 
exempted from trials; it would not suit our nature 
if we were, for we would forget that this world is 
not our home and might forget also our prepara- 
tion for another. As you would expect and hope 
for indulgence from your husband for your faults, 
be indulgent to his. Let everything be commenced, 
continued and ended in the fear of God. If you 
do so you will have peace and happiness here and 
hereafter. 
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The Spectre of Nihilism 


THEISTS refuse to believe in God; 
nihilists do not believe in anything. Re- 
cently we have seen statements from a 

German professor which were made at a Mu- 
nich meeting. 

“We Germans today are nihilists. We believe 
in neither anything nor any one.” 

“We don’t believe your propaganda any more 
than we now believe Hitler’s.” 

“You tell us that our press in the American 
zone is free. We don’t believe it. The minute 
a German protests an American idea you fire 
him.” 

“All day long you let out your propaganda 
in the form of slogans. My God, how sick we 
are of slogans!” 

“Democracy is based on faith and that is 
just what we Germans have not got.” 

Martin Niemoeller says that it is too bad 
that the reconstruction of the German people 
was not placed under the supervision of the 
church. That assumes more confidence in eccle- 
siastical organization than this journal has 
ever had. But we do think that some spiritual 
idealism have been integrated into our program 
of de-nazification. It requires more than guns, 
orders and food to resurrect a nation. 











DENNING FIXTURES 
FOR CHURCH PEWS 


THE ORIGINAL HAT 
HOLDER 


has been standard church equip- 
ment for over 40 years. More than 
10,000 churches are equipped. Hat 
holders attached to back of pews 
eliminate cloak room congestion. 


Richly finished in light bronze, 
dark bronze and nickel 








The Denning Manufacturing Co. 
2028 E. 70th St. Cleveland 3, O. 














| This may be 


just the book 


youre looking for 








This free book tells you about a plan now being used by more than 400 successful pastors which 
made it possible for them to increase their church attendance from 30 to 60 per cent; to increase 
their church collections from 20 to 50 per cent; a plan that not only saves their time but also 
broadens their sphere of influence; a plan that enabled them to present the Gospel to every man, 








woman and child in their respective communities. 


Increase Church Attendance 


a parish paper rekindles enthusiasm 
for your church. It attracts those 
who do not attend any church 
service. 
Attract and Hold the Young Folks 
A parish paper gives the news of 
the Sunday school and makes the 
young people conscious of their re- 
sponsibility to the church. 


Widen Your Sphere of Influence 





A parish paper keeps you in touch 
with members, out-of-town members 
and non-members. 











It is your per- 










FOR SAMPLES, PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS REGARDING OUR 
SERVICE AND THE HELPFUL SIXTEEN-PAGE ILLUSTRATED PARISH 
MANUAL CONTAINING DETAILED EXPLANATION OF PUBLISHING 
PROCEDURE, FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 


Ottawa Ave. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


By visiting regularly every home, 


This Book Tells You How a 
Parish Paper Will... 


sonal representative, entering every 
home in the community. 


Save Your Time 

It makes far more pastoral calls 
than you can ever hope to make 
personally. It brings joy and com- 
fort to the sick and shut-ins. It 
keeps all informed. 


Add to Church Finances 


Parish paper publishers report 


that collections always improve as 
members and friends take a greater 
interest in the program of their 
church. 








the remarkable, “Theatre-Tone” 
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Revere Vi mim 


he only £9 ¥ ei — 
COMPLETE 


A SINGLE 
LIGHT-WEIGHT 
UNIT! 


“Theatre-Tone” speaker serves 
also as carrying case for pro- 
jector and all accessories. 
Makes a single compact unit, 
weighing only 33 pounds! 


SOUND PROJECTOR 





EASY 

TO OPERATE 
ON AC OR DC 
CURRENT! 


Simple 4-point threading is so 
easy a child can do it. Other 
“easy” features are: positive 
automatic re-wind... Control 
panel visible in dark... Quick 
400 to 1600 foot reel change. 





FLAWLESS 

VOLUME AND 
BRILLIANCE! 

Perfect sound and tone control 
for large room or small. ..750- 
watt brilliancy ..Fast F1.6 
coated lens .. Microphone 
and phonograph pickup con- 
nections .Sound or silent. 











Revolutionary in design and operation, the Revere 16mm Sound Pro- 
jector brings professional quality sound movies within the reach of all. 
Now many more schools, lodges, churches and industries can afford 
the entertainment and educational advantages of sound movies at their 


very best. The rich, theatre-like tone...brilliant projection...amazing 


Revere “16” have been enthusiastically acclaimed by noted educators and 





ease of operation...and exceptional, light-weight portability of the Kevere // 


audio-visual authorities. You, too, will agree that the Revere 16mm 


Sound Projector is a remarkable achievement. $287.50, complete. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


SOUND PROJECTOR 
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